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CHE GIPSY PEER; 


oR, 
A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
a 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Not as the eagle, unswerving to his prey, 
But like the ravening kite vice steals a tortu- 
ous way. 

Lonp RayMonp spent the remainder.of the night, 

which his interview with the poacher bad rendered 
‘momentous, in a state of uncomfortable excitement 
‘and perturbation. 
_ However he might try to dismiss the matter from 
‘his mind with a contémptuous disregard, he could 
not help confessing to himself that there wag some- 
thivg strange and mysterious, not to say etthemely 
‘unpleasant, in the familiarity which the gispy 
poacher boasted with his affairs, 

Had his valet, a Frenchman, with whom he had 
‘had a good character, betrayed him? Could there 
‘be any links between Jacobs, the Jew, “and a vaga- 
‘bond gipsy ? or had the latter by some strange 
chance been present at that unlucky swindling in- 
cident in Lord Raymond's by no means virtuous 
career? 

His lordship, pacing his room in his dressing- 
Bown, and staring at his studless shirt, which lay 
with torn and moss-stained front upon the bed, 
could produce no satisfactory answer to any one of 
the questions which his uneasy brain evolved. 

“T'll sift it!” he exclaimed, at last, flinging him- 
self on the bed and biting his thumb- nails viciously. 
“T'll dog the fellow, and hunt him down like a 
fox, I'll get him hung or shot or something. I 
ean do it, Iknow. If I can’t do such things, what’s 
the use of my being a lord and a rich man? Be- 
sides, he’s a gipey and a poacher, He’s Marion's 
husband, too: I had forgotten that, She's ‘in the 
house somewhere, Suppose I were to question her 
and get out of her who and what her vagabond 
husband fs. That's a hard job, too, for me, for I’a 
sooner walk a mile than meet old Marion; she gives 
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me the cold shudders—makes me uncomfortable for 
a week. I wish it was daylight!” 

Then he lay quiet for a little while—his eyes 
still, however, moving stealthily and _ restlessly 
round the room; but the subject would not be dis- 
missed, and present!y he commenced muttering again. 

“Pm to marry that proud vixen, Florence, too! 
What's that for? What the fiend: does he mean by 
interfering with my affairs? But, there. I shall 
go mad if I lie here much longer.” 

And, with an imprecation, he sprang at the bell. 

His French valet came in immediately; indeed 
he had been peeping through the keyhole, and was 
therefore close at hand, 

Lord Raymond eyed him for a moment in sus- 
picious silence, and then said, savagely : 

“ Water for my bath ; I’m going to get up.” 

Soon after breakfast, during which Lord Ray- 
mond’s adventure and plundered diamonds were, of 
course, the subjects of excited conversation, Mr. 
Horace Denville, who had been paying a visit to 
a friend at a little distance, returned, and, of 
course, had to be told such of the particulars as 
Lord Raymond had thought fit to make public. 

_ “It’s a most, extraordinary thing,” said Mr, Den- 
ville, as they were walking up and down the 
terrace. “ But I should think you'd have no diffi- 
culty in tracing the fellow. There’s a gipsy en- 
campment on the common yonder, and he’s sure.to 
be found there.” 

“Oh, cut the subject, for Heaven's sake,” ex. 
claimed Lord Raymond, petulantly. “I’ve no doubt 
I can find him if I want him—which of course I do,” 
he added to himself. * But what I mean is I don’t 
want so much fuss. I’m tired of the subject 
already.” 

“ All right, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Denville, 
rolling up a cigarette daintily, and thinking, as he 
yegarded his dear friend throug a pair of sleepy 
eyelids, what a vicious, uncout!: bear he was. “ But 
while we’re on the subject perhaps you'll allow me 
to mention that there may be another inducement to 
you to visit the gipsies, There’s a yqung queen 
there, or something of the sort, well worth your 
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attention, By Jove! I think I never saw such a 

leopatra in miniature, Such eyes and hair, and « 
mouth——But, there; my dear fellow, go and see for 
yourself what Dame Nature entirely unassisted by 
art can produce from tie raw material.” 

Lord Raymond looked interested and, burning with 
the desire for some excuse for visiting the camp, 
seized upon the one presented with avidity. 

“Really ?” he said. 

‘* Yes, really,” said Mr. Denville, blowing the coils 
of smoke into rings as he spoke, ‘But you must be 
careful. There’s a watchdog—or rather lion—for 
he’s as fine a specimen in his way as the girl is in 
hers. A tall fellow, fair, and what sentimental 
people call a Nature’s nobleman.” 

Lord Raymond’s whole face darkened. 

“A gipsy,” he said, with the distention of his 
nostrils which always denoted his concealed passion. 
“TT know him, the insolent vagabond. I had oc- 
casion to teach him manners the other morning— 
with a cut or two of a stout whip, too.” 

“That's a fine thing in falsehoods, my friend,” 
muttered the exquisite to his cigarettc, as he eyed 
the haggard lord with concealed disdain. ‘He'd 
have taught you discretion, I think, in return ;” but 
he said aloud, “And serve him right, no doubt. 
Well, there he is, on mounted guard, to say nothing: 
of a she-dragon in the shape of a preserved Egyptian 
mummy, the mother of the camp, whom they ca}l 
Martha, and who, if I were inclined to believe in such 
things, I should say certainly possessed the delightful 
gift of the evil eye. Nevertheless, in spite of thewatch- 
dog and the witch, go and see my newly discovered 
fairy, my dear fellow, and give me your opinion— 
I swear by your taste, you know.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Raymond. “But where aye 
you going ?” he added. 

“Qh,” said Mr. Horace Denville, carelessly, 
pausing to knock the ash from his cigarette, “LI 
think I shall stroll up to Earlscourt. Miss Slade has 
promished to show me some artistic bits for a water- 
colour,” 

‘Florence Darteagle goes with you, too, I supe 
pose?” said Lord Raymond, suspiciously. 
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“T really don’t know,” replied Horace Denville, 
with admirably feigned indifference. “I didn’t ask 
her. The fact is, Raymond, I can’t say that I am 
quite so ready to worship your female Crichton. I 
dislike clever girls—wouldn’t marry one for worlds. 
I’m cut out for a bachelor, fond of my club and 
more partial to a stable than a nursery. If ever I 
should marry it would be toa girl who didn’t know 
philosophy from a piebald pig; so you see Lady 
Florence is quite safe from me.’ 

“Oh, I didn’t doubt that,” said Lord Raymond, 
with an insolent sneer, 

“Exactly,” said Horace, apparently ignorant of 
the double significance of the other’s reply. 

“Well, I’ll be off,” said Lord Raymond. “ Mind 
the man-traps, there’s a lotof them about, and I’ll 
have a lot more set too before the week’s out,” and 
he turned on his heel. 

“ Bye, bye,” lisped the exquisite, eying him with 
an expression sublime in its embodiment of con- 
tempt. 

Lord Raymond walked quickly through the shrub- 
bery and turned sharply to the right, and in so 
doing came face to face with the individual ef whom 
Le was in search—Marion Smeaton. 

He had turned the corner so quickly, and she had 
approached so softly, that the surprise wae mutual, 

Marion smothered an exclamation, and, pressing 
her band to her heart, drew back close against the 
hawthorn to allow him to 

Lord Raymond, with that indescribable and un- 
pleasant feeling which her presence always produced 
in him, swerved a little aside, then stopped. 

“Good morning,” he gaid, with uneasy abrapi- 
ness. 

‘*Good morning, my lord,” said the woman, with- 
out lifting her eyes from the ground, 

“So you’ve come back, I see,” he enit, 
you any better?” 

“ Yes, better, thank you, my dend.” 

“V’'m glad of it,” he said, wiping hie hnow, whieh. 
was wet with perspiration, 

“You're very good, my lord,” said the womaa,, 
lifting her eyes with a look of profound gratitude, 

Ho shifted uneasily, and fidgeted witha wild rose. 

“ You've a husband?” he said, suddenly, 

Marian turned paler, and slrank closer to the 
hedge. 

“ His name’s Luke, isn’t it, and‘he’s a gipsy? Did 
he come back with you?” 

“ N—no, my lord,” was the hesitating neply. 

“Do you mean he isn’t in Northeliffe 7” gaid Lord 
Raymond. 

** N—no—yes—that is, I don’t know, my loré,” 

** What do you mean ?” exclaimed Lord Raymond, 
with angry suspicion. “Can't you speak the truth 
when you’re asked a simple question, or are you 
mixed up with his rascalities ?” 

Marian trembled in every limb, and clasped her 
hands. 

“Oh, my lord, my lord,” she pleaded, “don’t 
look so at me; don’t speak so to me. I will 
tell youthe truth, indeed I will, Idon’t know where 
he is. I saw him some days ago in the woods, but I 
never know where he is or when he’s coming or 
going; indeed, I don’t know whether he’s in North- 
cliffe now.” 

“Then why couldn’t you say so,” said Lord Ray- 
mond, “instead of shaking and shivering like a 
lunatic?” and, with a gesture of impatience, he 
strode off. 

In the brightness of the midsummer sun the 
gipsy’s encampment would have struck an artist’s 
eye as a presentment both picturesque and romantic. 

Its appearance, however, only served to deepen 
the frown on Lord Raymond’s brow and increase 
his ill-temper. 

“A nest of thieves,” he muttered, “ which, when 
I am master here, I'll clear the county of.” 

With an insolent swagger he passed between 
two of the cabins and stood in the enclosure, look- 
ing round for some one to whom he could direct his 
inquiries, 

itso happened that morning that the camp was 
aimost deserted as, the harvest having commenced, 
most of the women had accompanied the men to the 
eurrounding farms. 

Tazoni had started with the pair of cream ponies 
for Earlscourt, and had dropped below the hill, out 
of sight, as Lord Raymond reached the camp. 

The latter was about to rudely throw aside the 
curtain of the nearest tent when a small brown 
hand pushed it open from within, and Lurli, with 
the beauty and grace of a savage queen, stepped 
out and confronted him. 

Fora moment Lord Raymond’s sullen ill-temper 
was lost in surprise and unconcealed admiration. 

He had expected from Horace Denville’s panegyric 
to have seen a rustic figure and a pretty but common 
face ; this vision of calm and self-sustained loveliness 
amazed and daunted him—only for the moment, 
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to him; and, in @ voice which was an jiagult itself,/he 
said: 


“Oh, I thomght you'd gone and left,your rubbish, 
behind you.” ‘ 

Lurli regarded him steadily but in silence. 

“ Where are all 

“In the harvest fields,” said Lurli. 

**Gone to find an exeuse for some of their dirty 
work!” he said, with a sneer. 

Lurli’s eyes flashed, but with a lowering of the lids 
that so dull an observer as Lord Raymond might 
have mistaken for humility, 

“ No, sir,” she said. ‘They have gone to reap.” 

Lord Raymond laughed unpleasantly. 

* And left you, the best of the lot, at home; well, I 
suppose you're as clever as the rest of them or they 
wouldn’t have done it,’’ 

Lurli interrupted him with a quietness almost 
amounting to digmity. 

“ At least, sir, ean talee any message or answer 
any question,” 

“Can you?” esid Lord Raymond, “Then perhaps 
you can tell me wikieh of your mo _ happened 
to be ing in my-woods last night ?’ 

pm proeren nod the movemeut was not lost to 
Lord Raymond. 

“Come,” he-eaid, with a cunning twinkle in the 
eyes ; ‘ ~ eee amas you’ve 

“ Dew bedin ea burry.to — continued Lord 

ing himself dowa on the rug and 
with a sbarp smile. “I know you 
‘tag well to expect. the truth for nothing, and 
make a with you. Tell’ me the 
neme-afdheman who robbed ane last night and I'll 

gine n.” 
eal upon the tent pole and looked 
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Gove. upon him with a suile. far beyond ali 


Bho mistook it for an expreasinn of avarice. 
i Beary pal he said. . you’re & 
} give ret note to buy 
ne aantinn 38 f tle eans as those 
‘eught.29 have hanging to them. 
Coma, ¢ fiwe-pound note.” 

Lasli langhed a short, clear laugh, which brought 
Land to his feet. 
“You neluse?’’ he said, his admization for her 
beauty sti ; ger. 

“I refuse, sig, said, “to sell you thetruth, but 
I will give it yow for nothing.” 


which was the fellow—what is his name ?” 

** Edo not know,” said Lurli, 

For a moment Lord Raymond was staggered, it 
was impossible, even for him, to doubt the truth that 
beamed in theclear, dark eyes. 

‘** And that’s the truth, is it?” hesaid, “Do you 
mean to tell me that none of your men were in the 
woods last night ?” 

Lurli changed colour, 

* T do not,” sue said. “ There was one.” 

“ Qh, there was, was there ?” he said, with an ironi- 
cal sneer ; “that’s candid. Perhaps you willtell me 
his name.” ' 

“ Tazoni, my brother,” said Lurli, “ but,” coutinaing 
as culinly but @ little more hurriedly than before, “ he 
was watching by Lord Darteag!e’s permission for the 
poacher himself.” 

A sudden thought shot across Lord Raymond’s 
brain and gleamed in his eyes. 

“ Ob,” he said, “ Tazoni, a big, clumsy fellow with 
light hair ?” 

Lurli coloured and drew up her head. 

“T have seen him,” said Lord Raymond. “I’m 
very much obliged for your information, and now, 
though you don’t deserve it, you shall have your five- 
pound note. But, come,” he continued, smiling with 
wicked gallantry,“ I must have something thrown 
in by way of make-weight. What shall it be, a lock 
of that silken hair or a kiss from those red fips? It 
must te one or the other,” and he drew a step 
nearer. 

Lurli shrank back, her face as white as the tent 
and her eyes fixed upon his vicious ones with horror 
and dread. 

“Come, where’s the fear?” he said. {t's not 
the first kiss you've had by many, I'll be sworn. 
You're too pretty a bird for such a rook’s nest and 
ought to sing in a goldencage. Yes, by Heaven it’s 
@ shame to let so fair a jewel iie on such a dust heap. 
What do you say ?”’ he said, enjoying her terror and 
snatching her hand in hisown. “ What do you. say 
to being a lady with plenty of silk dresses and a car- 
riage to ride in? I don’t make promises I can’t’ per~ 
form, and I can promise for these and more.’ Come, 
say it’s a bargain aud seal it with a kiss.” 

And with savage violenee he drew the shuddering 
girl towards him. 





horvever, with the next his natural@nsolenceeturned |. 


the others?” asked Lord Raymond... 


’ 


“ Come,"*he said, swiling, “that’s generous; now} 





With her ips tightlyset aud hier head thrown far 
back, the git] straggled‘witir all her @ to avoid 
the threatened embrace; but great as her strength 
wea his debaged manhood was greater, and, with a 
low laugh of triumph, he had almost succeeded in 
touching her white lips with hie own, when, as 
if in answer to aory, which at- last her in 
her anguish, the shrivelled form of the old woman 
Martha hobbled from behind the tent. ° 


So sudden was her and.so-hideous the 
aspect of her fleshless and fiery eyes that Lord 


Raymond relinquished his grasp of the fainting girl 
and fell back. 

“ Ruffian,” croaked the old woman, approaching 
him with tightlyelenched hands, “ you dare to defile 
her with your¢eush!” 

Lord t craven spirit quailing beneath 
her fury, stammeanedl out : 

“Come, come@,aiaat’s the matter, where's the harm 
in asking apretty gipsy to tell.a gentleman his for- 
tune ?” 

“Your fontma!” eveaked the-old woman. “I'll 
tell you fortane!” and snatching his closed 
hand she: it open with such passion that her 
long nails pierced the palm, then, fixing her eyes 
upon his fee, said, with rapidiwehemence : ‘I see in 
this han@ the Blackness ofthe bottomless pit, Dark 
forms are.dancimg and shrigking round a gibbet. On 
that gibbat ee ; Theo inn plainly, his limbs 
all shrumik his face duawn. I know the dead 
man's faea, I gestit now,” amd she pointed her shak- 
ing fiugerst his hexror-s eyes. “ It is yours!” 


CHAPTER Iz. 
Pola cate ted auch 
was' 
Ande wentlet hidden counsel ! 
Me, Hepace 

cigarette nemoved 
clung to‘his well-o: 
tion of 3 
and, 


Butler. 
‘having finished his 
of thearomse that might have 
moustache by an applica- 
his cravat, 
pat poems in a corner of his 
sketchi stasted for Earlscourt. 

Miss who was perfectly cognizant of this 
intended visit, saw him saurdtering up the avenue, 
and hel up her eyckmpws with pleased astonish- 
ment. | of 

“| dediave here is that inevitable Mr. Denville, 
Florenge dwsr. I thogght he was not coming to- 
day.” . $ 

Florames Wear was g over the invitation list 
with Ledy Darteagle, end showed the most perfect 
indifference to Mr. Dchville’s nearness. 

* Did you not?” she said. “1 neither expected 
him nee thought ofany reason for his absence. 
What is that under his‘aem ?” 

Mr. Denville stood near, and slipping through the 
French window he answered for himself, 

“ The évidences, of a depraved occupation, as tlhe 
artists call their tools, Lady Florence. May I come 
in, Lady Darteagle?” 

“ And weleome,” said'the kind-hearted lady. I 
hope you have brought us some sketches for in- 
spection.” } 

“Indeed, no. I have come to beg assistance in 
manufacturing one. Miss Slade told me, as a pro- 
found secret, that there was a nice and picturesque 
glade in the woods that would find an artist in 
entlusiasm for a month,” 

“Oh, delicious !’’ exclaimed Miss Slade. “You 
— the spot, Florence dear ; by the waterfall, you 

now.” 

“Ob, yes,” said Florence, shutting up her list 
and coming towards the window, looking, as Mr. 
Denvile’s artistic taste assured him, as healthful as 
a May morning, and as calmly aristocratic ag Helen 
of Troy. 

“ You both know it,”’ said Mr, Denville. 
I ask for a guide?” 

Florence glanced at her cousin with perfect.serenity- 

“ Emilia knows it——” 

“Oh, I’m sure I could not find it!” interrupted 
Miss Slade. ‘‘ Those dreadful woods are like the 
maze at Hampton Court. Fancy how dreadful if we 
were lost in them, Mr. Denville——” 

“ And were covered up by little rebius,” answered 
Mr, Deaville, in such irresistibly comic mockery of her 
tone that Florence could not suppress a smile. 

“IT was, going to say,” she said, “that James 
knew the path well, and could take the sketch-book, 
nr Cogs ete. I know artists like to be comfort- 
able,’ 

“T will not hear of it!” said Mr. Denville, who 
was. growing fearful that she would slip through 
hia fingers, ‘Fancy a procession headed by tbat 
most admirable footman threading the grand old 
woods. No, rather than spoil the romance of such a 
delicious mild summer morning, I will go alone, and, 
if I be lost, the society to which I am so dis- 
~~ an ornament shall look to you for repara- 
tion. 


“ Dare 
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Florence smiled good-naturedly. f 

“ The alternative is so fearful,’ she said, “that I 
dare not accept it. I will go with you—that is, if 
mamma does not want me any longer, and I. can be 

k at. luncheon.” 
perady Darteagle, entering the room, which she had 
left to give some orders to the servants, assuxed 
her of her liberty, and. Florence. ran. upstaira. to, put 
her hat on. i f 

Thereare hates and hats. Some ladies manage, or 
rather mismanage, to have at ali times and seasons @ 
most unsuitable chapeau. ‘They fancy that to 
follow Dame Fashion in all her fickle changes 
with » blind and unthinking devotion. is: the 
only safe road to successful dressing, Lady 
Florence, or rather her maid, was ® geuius 
of another order, and the reasonable-sized and 
neatly trimmed shape which rested comfortably on 
Lady Florence’s head: addedi to instead of detract 
ing from her beauty. 

It was the perfecting touch, Mr. Denville 
thought, to » most delicious harmony of # sea-blue 
muslin dvess, a snowy throat. frill and, coil of 
bronzed chesnut-hair, 

Miss Slade.and he exchanged glances of sup- 
pressed triumph, and the two started, Mr. Denville 
exerting himself to the extent.of three camp stools, 
in addition to: his miniature sketching apparatus. 

The waterfall or cascade was about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the house, and, chatting plessaatly, they 
reached it without the halt which Mr. Denville had 
considerately proposed. 

A position was chosen, the camp stools pitched, 
and Mr, Denville went to work. But before the 
background was well in he laid down the brush and 
sighed. 

“It is unfavourable to paint waterfalls in this 
weather, It is too tantalizing. Will you promise 
not to scold me, Lady Florence, or call me un; 
grateful for your pioneering, if I relinquish my 
self-imposed task in exchange for a more pleasurable 
occupation ?” 

“T will promise,” said Lady Florence, who 
answered almost with a start, for during the 
few moments’ silence slie had fallen into, one of her 
reveries, her face ing upon her hand, her 
eyes fixed on the dim shadows of the glade. “ But 
what is the occupation ?” 

Mr. Denville drew the volume af poetry from his 
pocket and held it. up, 

“Oh, how delightful!’’ said Miss Slade. “You 
are going to read.” 

“ This ig. a new poet,” said Mr. Denville, “ and I 
am anxious, to) bring him. before the judgment-seat,” 
aud he madeja mock reverence with his handsome 
head to Florence, 

“Briog him along, and we will givea. true and 
just sentence,” she said, humouring his mood, 

And Mr. Denville, opening the volume, com- 
meuced reading. 

He had a mild voice aud good taste to guide his 
employment.of it. 

lt was a pleasure to hear him read; to, Florence, 
who was trained te an intellectual pitch rather rare 
in girls of her age, it was an uaalloyed delight, 

Mr. Denville read better than usual this. morning, 
and the mournful cadence with which he gave 
utterance to the poet’s sad words thrilled her to 
her soul’s depth. 

She thought—so deceitful is the heart, or so mys- 
terious—that the power of moving her rested in the 
words and the voice that read them. She would not 
have credited anyone who should tell her that. the 
chords were struck by a new feeling, that, like a 
strange but sympathetic hand, had swept the strings 
of that mystic instrament, the heart, and called 
forth a new-born melody. 

Beautiful though the poems were, and gushingly as 
she had declared her delight at Mr. Denville’s pro- 
posal, Miss Slade soon grew weary. She yawned 
once or twice, and, after a little fidgeting, rose from 
her stool, ‘ 

“Don't disturb yourselves,” she said. ‘But do 
you know'l have just seen the most. delicious fern! 
There it is, behind me. Ishall go and gather it, 
roots and all, Lady Darteagle willbe so delighted 
to have it for her reckery.” 

Florence was toe wrapt in her enjoyment to. notice 
the trivial excuse. for leaving her, téte-a-téte. with 





Mr. Denville, and. without a, word of prelude he | mise 


— her to the spot by commencing suother 
em: 

During its progress Miss Slade moved about as if 
to assure Florence of her proximity,. but at its com- 
pletion she had disappeared, and Florence did not 
notice her absence, 

_ “That. is very, beautiful,” she said, with # half 
sigh. - Will you lend me the volume?” 

“Certainly,” he said. “Do you know—or rather 
you cannot know—how deep and intense a pleasure 
you give me by your approbation.” 


‘stacles, deep and seeming’ 





She looked at him; but in the softest music of 
his voice he went on:: r 

“ Will you tell me what it is that touches you in 
these poor verses? Is it their internal melancholy, 
their soft. sadness, their mournful lament over the 
hollowness of the world as it is, and the death of the 
world as it, once was? ‘To me these songs have 
a- hidden meaning, which one muet) have suffered 
that isolation of the heart they sing of'before it were 
poasible to discover it.. Here is the soul searching 
through the erowded world for that:other soul which 
is blindly seeking for it. Will they meet, or shall 
they wander through the trackless woods of life, ever 
seeking yet never finding, till death stops their 
wistful, tearful search, and gives them rest and 


As if by accident Mr. Denville had put into words 
the indistinct melancholy of her frequent reveries. 

She felt like a soul wandering through a pathless 
wood wistfully searching for ite mate, She felt— 
she could not tell even to herself all that she felt— 
and as she turned to him her face was flushed aad 
her eyes glowing. 

No wonder that Mr. Denville’s astute shrewdness 
was led astray by such signs of emotion. He mis- 
took them for interest in himself, and was.drawn too 
rapidly to a display of hand. 

“Is it not so?” he said, bending forwardand fixing 
his well-tutored eyes’ upom her face, “Ah! Lady 
Florence, here in the silence and solitude of the 
forest one can cast aside the mask which the world 
bids us, its slaves; wearin its presence, and give back 
truth for truth from the heart. Lady Florence, you 
have seen me in my wask as. yet and, without doubt, 
taken me for a thoughtless, objectiless reveller in 
Vanity Fair. Dare I confess that. I long have de- 
sired to throw that mask aside and stand befure you 
in a worthier character? I will doso. Yes, for once 
you shall see me as none others have seen me, 
shall hear what no others have heard. Iam weary 
of this pointless game which fashion sets us to play 
at. Iam burning with ambition to make for myself 
@ name worthy of respect and.esteem. I feel that I 
could rise to a sublime height if but. one hand were 
ready to guide and support me ; if but one heart were 
by my side to cheer and comfort, Alone I can do no- 
thing, I shall sink into the grave the butterfly the 
world. desires; inspired by the angel I pine for I 
would take ‘ Despair not’ for my motto, and, soa:iug 
to my. ambitious throne, take Ler as the companion of 
my flight and place her beside me as my goddess and 
my queen!” 

He stopped in his carefully prepared burst of mock 
eloquence to watch its effect, and was more deceived 
than before, 

Florence was sitting as motionless asa statue— 
almost aa pale, her eyes almost coldly regarding him. 
‘Did she understand all his words implied? he won- 
dered. She. could not fail to catch his meaning, To 
make certainty more sure he hurried on: 

“‘ Lady Florence, forgive me if I have been led by 
some indefinable impulse to open my heart to you. 
I know the angelic sweetness of yours, and I throw 
myself upon it.. Will you stoop to accept the trust 
which, with the most intense bumility, 1 have con- 
fided to you—will you extend the hand——”’ 

Florence rose suddenly, as sternly and coldly as a 
Medea, and. by the straight, unswerving light of her 


dark eyes the schemer read his mistake. 


With an unuttered oath he made haste to repair it, 
and,. before she could utter a word, said, as smoothly 
but.a little faster than before : 

“T know what you would say, and forgive me if L 
refuse to hear it. You can help me, and greatly, with 
your advice. Lady Florence, I am.ia love ; could you 


‘see the object of my heart’s devotion you would, I 
‘am assured, ad 


, admit that my ambition is not ill placed, 
She is beautiful and talented, but, alas! there are ob- 
ly insurmountable. [ say 
seemingly, for I believe that if you. would condescend 
so far you might———But here is Miss Slade. Show 
me that you forgive my confidence by promising that 
you will retain it inviolable, I would not for the 
world have it known that I had dropped the mask 
even to you.” 

Thoroughly deceived, Florence, with a sigh of re- 
lief—for she at last been; strack with the idea 
that he was proposing for her hand—reseated herself, 
and in a low, timid voice gave him. the requisite pro- 


“ Thanks,” he murmured, gratefully; then, in his 
usual languid voice, said, aloud: 

“ Well, Miss Slade, have you procured your ferns 
or.shall [ assist you? The sun—nature’s chrono- 
meter, which never gains.or loses time—telle one that 
luncheon hour approaches. We must be returning.” 

He took up the stool, and, talking in his pleasantly 
and amusingly cynical fashion, escorted them home. 

Mr. Denville would not stop to luncheon, and said 
good-bye at the window. Miss Slade watched him 
disappear behind the elms, then,.in the midst. of a 





remark she was making upon the exjoyments of the 
morning, said suddenly, “How provoking! ‘hat 
forgetful creature has walked off with my ferns in 
his pocket.” 

Florence touched the bell. 

‘“*T will send one of the servants aftor him,” she 
said. 

“No, no,” said Miss Slade. “He will be off in 
some strange direction before the man can asceud 
the hill, 1 think I will run after him myseif. I 
should so like to have the fern fresh for dear 
aunt.’ 

So she ran after Mr. Denville, and caught him 
at the mid wicket gate which closed the path to 
Northeliffe, 

He turned round with a dark frown which was 
& stranger to his well-composed face. 

“ Well!” he said. 

“ Well!” she repeated. ‘‘ What’s the matter, Is 
it settled.” 

“ Not quite, but very nearly,” he said, bitterly. 

“ Did you put the question? 

“Not quite, but very nearly,” he repeated. 

“What do you mean?” she cried indignantly. 
“You might speak civilly, I think. You forget 
yourself, Mr. Denville. 

“T wish I could,” he.said, with an uvpleasant amile, 
** for I should have lost the remembrance of a fool, 
I made a great mistake. this morning, which I’m 
afraid she will be long before forgetting.” 

Miss Slade looked anxious, 

“What has happened ? Do tell me quickly. I 
cannot wait long.’ 

““ Not much,” he said, sujlenly. “I showed my 
hand too soon, and yet I think the cleverest man 
would have been deceived. You know when you 
loft us. I read on until I thought I had got. her to 
the proper pitch, and then opened up the game. She 
likes sentiment, and I think I did it seutimentally 
enough to please a modern poet. She is ambitious, 
and I thought [had baited that hook. But I was mis- 
taken. No sooner did she catch my meaning—and 
it was some time before she did, for | wrapped it up 
like a pill, in a tissue of poetical nonsense than she 
fired up—froze rather—and a.arly tirned me to 
stone.” 

* Then it is all lost!” cried Miss Emilia, discon- 
solately. 

“*T don’t know,” said Mr. Denville, tl:oughtfully. 
“Of course I changed the course, tacked about 
like a weathercock, and pretended I wie going into 
ecstasies over another woman, to murry whom I 
wanted her to help me. Wonderful to .ay, she swal- 
lowed it. It melted her in a moment, and I saved 
myself by a hair’s breadth,” 

“ What’s to be done ?” asked Miss Slade. 

“TI don’t know yet, but-——” end his sleepy eyes 
flashed savagely. ‘I’m more determined than ever 
to be master of Earlscourt, and I’m not the man 
to say die ina hurry. I’ve tried fair means—let 
her take care I don’t trv foul.” 

“ Foul!” interposed Miss Emilia, with a pale face. 
“ What would be the use of murdering her when 
you want to marry her ?” 

“ Who spoke of murder?” he said, scornfully. 

* You can’t make her marry you!” said Emilia, 

“Can I not?” be returned, with compressed lip ; 
“ we shall see!” 

(To be continued.) 








Jews IN Pustu.—According to a contemporary 
which vouches for the authenticity of the statement, 
there were only two Jews in Pesth in 1781. In 
1786 there were 53 ; in 1787, 94;,in 1811, 6,000; in 
1848, 10,000 ; in 1851, 12,000; in 1870, abou 40,000 ; 
and at present the Jewish population of the. Hun- 

ian.capital exceeds 50,000, If the: statement be 


garian 
‘correct, the growth of the commuuity is indeed re- 


markable. 

GRBEK ANTIQUITIEs IN AFRICA.—A party of 
Egyptian staff officers, while on a surveying expe- 
dition near Berenice on the Red sea, lately discuvsred 


| in latitude 24 deg. am ancient fortress bailt on a 


height about 150 feet above the sea level. Several 
Greek inscriptions, found on the spot, were rent to 
the museum. at Boulak aud have since been deci- 
phered. According to these inscriptions it would 
appear thatthe fortress was built by Ptolemy 
Euergetes, son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The walls 
are in very good preservation and th» whole editice 
is said to be aremarkable mouument of the periection 
attained under the Ptolemaic dynasty in the science 
of fortification. 

Inrants’ Contracts.—An Act of Parliament 
has just been printed:to amend the law as to con- 
tracts of infants, and as to the ratification made by 
persone of full age of contracts made by them during 
infancy, and also as to necessaries. All contracts 
made by infants henceforth for the repayment of 
money lent or to be lent, or for goods supplied or 
to be supplied (other than contracts for necessaries), 
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and all accounts stated with infants, are to be abso- 
lutely void, with a proviso that the enactment is not 
to invalidate any contract into which an infant may 
enter, by any existing or future statute, or by the 
rules of common law or equity, excepting such as now 
by law are voidable. No action is to be brought to 
charge any person upon any promise made after full 
age to pay any debt contracted during infancy, or 
upon any ratification made after full age or of any 
promise or contract made during infancy, whether 
there was any or to new consideration for such pro- 
mise or ratification after full age. The statute (37 
and 38 Victoria, c. 62) is now in force, and is to be 
cited as the Infant’s Relief Act, 1874. 

Wuat’s THE Use ?—‘ What’s the use?” is the 
common saying with the young in regard to hard, 
distasteful studies, They mean to do something in 
life far different from anything that will require 
their dull, dry studies to be brought into play. But, 
leaving out of question the mental discipline got from 
them, which is, after all, the main object of study, 
these very things may be turned to excellent account 
in after years. “My teacher made me study survey- 
ing twenty-five years ago,” said a gentleman who 
had lost his property ; ‘‘and now I am glad I can get 
a good situation by such means, and a high salary.” 
A certain French king used to regret, with great 
bitterness, the deficiency of his education when sur- 
rounded by men of learning and the highest culture, 
He reproached the memory of those who had been 
so indulgent of his idleness, and said, with bitter 
sarcasm, “‘ Was there not birch enough in the forests 
of Fontainebleau?” Better a sharp, strict master, 
who insists upon thoroughness in all that children 
undertake than a frivolous, superficial one, who per- 
mits them to slip over their lessons in an easy way, 
which they will regret with like bitterness in later 
years. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


THE Head is stately, calm and wise, 
And bears a princely part ; 

And down below, in secret, lies 
The warm, impulsive Heart. 


The lordly Head that sits above, 
The Heart that beats below, 
Their several office plainly prove, 

Their true relation show. 


The Head erect, serene and cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 

Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward Heart. 


And from the Head as from the higher, 
Comes all-directing thought ; 

And in the Heart’s transforming fire, 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete— 

What were the heat without the light! 
The light without the heat! J.G. 8. 


TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE.—A_ French 
paper gives the following résumé of the degree of 
activity of the electric correspondence in different 
nations for 1871:—France, 7,447,000 despatches ; 
England, 12 millions (aot including 700,000 telegrams 
for the exclusive use of the press); United States, 
12,404,000 ; Italy, 2,583,000 ; Switzerland, 1,517,000, 
not reckoning 109,000 despatches in transit and 
35,000 service despatches; Germany, 7,108,000 ; 
Austria, 3,974,000; Belgium, 2,380,000; Holland, 
2,050,000. 

Tue New Law on Berrinc.—A few days ago 
the Act 37 Vict., cap. 15, came into force to amend 
the 16th and 17th of the Queen for the suppression 
of befting-houses. The Acts may be construed as 
one, or cited separately, and the provisions are now 
extended to Scotland. The penalties set forth in the 
Act of 1853 (the 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 119), by the 
7th section, are to be imposed on persons adver- 
tizing as to betting. It is now enacted that “ where 
avy letter, circular, telegram, placard, handbill, 
card, or advertizement, is sent, exhibited, or pub- 
lished (1), whereby it is made to appear that any 
person, either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, 
will, on application, give information or advice for 
the purpose of, or with respect to, any such bet or 
wager, or any such event or contingency as is men- 
tioned in the principal Act, or will make on be- 
half of any other person any such bet or wager as 
mentioned in the principal Act; or (2) with intent to 
induce any person to apply to any house, office, room, 
or place, or to any person with the view of obtaining 
information or advice for the purpose of any such 
bet or wager, or with respect to any such event or 
contingency as is mentioned in the principal Act; 
or (3) inviting any person to make or take any share 
ia, or in connection with, any such bet or wager, 





and every such person sending, exhibiting, or pub- 
lishing, or causing the same to be sent, exhibited, or 
published, shall be subjected to the penalties pro- 
vided in the 7th section of the principal Act with 
respect to offences under that section.” The penal- 
ties are fines not exceeding 30/., or imprisonment 
for non-payment not exceeding two months. The 
other portion of the new statute relates to its opera- 
tion in Scotland. There are four sections, with sub- 
sections, in the new Act, and 20 in the recited one, 
which took effect on the 1st of December, 1853. 
The law is now amended on betting-houses, and as 
to advertizing on betting. 


CAST ON THE WORLD. 


a 
CHAPTER IV. 
All love is sweet 
Given or returned, Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies notever. Shelley. 

Mipregp started up, the wild thought flashing 
upon her that she would follow her benefactor even to 
the ends of the earth, for if he had befriended her 
once he would again, and her desolate heart warmed 
towards the unknown Richard with a strange feel- 
ing of love. “ Where is he now, Clubs?” she con- 
tinued, as Oliver hesitated to answer. “He is not 
dead—you shan’t tell me that!” 

“ Not dead that I ever heard of,” returned Oliver ; 
“though nobody knows where he is. He went to 
New Zealand, and then to India. Mother wrote to 
him once, but he never answered it!" 

“ He’s dead, then,” said Mildred, an her tears 
flowed fast tothe memory of Richard Wilton, far 
off on the plains of Bengal. 

Ere long, however, her thoughts took another 
channel, and, turning to Oliver, she said: 

“Didn’t mother know who I was ?” 

Oliver shook his head and answered: 

“If she did she never told, though the night 
= died so suddenly she tried to say something 
about you, for she kept gasping ‘ Milly is—Milly is 
— and when she couldn’t tell she pointed towards 
Beechwocd.” 

Mildred’s eyes grew black as midnight as she 
looked into the boy’s face. “Mr. Wilton is my 
father! for don’t you mind once that Mrs, Simms said 
I looked like the picture of his beautiful daughter, 
which hangs in the great parlour? I mean to go up 
there some day and ask him if he ain’t.” 

** Oh, I wouldn't!” exclaimed Oliver, utterly con- 
founded at the idea of Mildred’s facing the crusty, 
ill-natured old man and asking him if he were not 
her father. ‘‘ He hates you!” and Oliver’s voice 
sank to a whisper. “ He hates you because they do 
say you look like him, and act like him, too, when 
you are cross.” 

This last remark carried Mildred’s thoughts back- 
ward a little, and for several moments she sat per- 
fectly still, then, leaving Tiger, whom all the time 
she had been fondling, she came to Oliver’s side, 
passed her hands caressingly over his face, smoothed 
his thin, light hair, timidly kissed his forehead, and 
whispered, beseechingly : 

*T am cross sometimes, I know. I scratched you 
once, Clubs, but I love you—oh, you don’t know how 
much ; and if I ain’t your sister you'll love me just 
the same, won’t you, precious Oliver? I shall die if 
you don’t.” 

There were tears on the meek, patient face of 
Oliver, but ere he could reply to this appeal they 
were startled by the loud, shrill cry of : 

“Mildred Hawkins !—what are you lazyin’ away 
here for? I’ve been to the school and everywhere, 
Go home this minute, I say,” and adjusting her iron- 
bowed spectacles ‘more firmly on her sharp-pointed 
nose, Hepsy Thompson came toward the two delin- 
quents, frowning wrathfully and casting furtive 
glances around her as if in quest of Solomon's pre- 
scription for children who loitered on the road from 
school, 

Mildred grew white with fear, while Oliver, wind- 
ing his arm protectingly around her, whispered in 
her ear: 

** You are sorry I am not your brother, but you 
must be glad that she ain’t your granny!” 

And he jerked his elbow towards Hepsy, who by 
this time had come quite near. 

Yes, Mildred was glad of that, and Oliver's re- 
mark was timely, awakening within her a feeling of 
defiance towards the woman who had so often tyran- 
nized over her. Instead of crying or hiding behind 
Oliver, as she generally did when the old lady’s 
temper was at its boiling point, she answered, 
boldly : 

“I was kept after school for missing and then, I 
coaxed Clubs out here to tell me who I am, for I know 
now I ain't Mildred Hawkins.”’ 

It would be impossible to describe the expression 
of Hepsy’s face, or the altitude of her person, at that 





moment, as she stood with her month open, her green 
calash hanging down her back, her nose elevated, 
and her hands upraised in astonishment at what she 
had heard. 

Fora time after Hannah’s death Mrs, Thompson 
had tolerated Mildred simply because her daughter 
had loved her, and she could not wholly cast her off ; 
but after a few weeks she found that the healthy, 
active child could be mado useful in various ways, 
and had an opportunity presented itself she would 
not have given her up. 

So she kept her, and. Mildred now was little 
more than a drudge, where once she had been a 

tted and half-spoiled child. Thus it was not 
rom any feeling of humanity that she with others 
remained silent as to Mildred’s parentage, but simply 
because she had an undefined fancy that, if the child 
once knew there was no tie of blood between them, 
she would some day, when her services were most 
needed, resent the insults heaped upon her, and go 
forth into the world alone. So when she heard from 
Mildred herself that she did know—when the words 
“Youare not my granny” were hurled at her de- 
fiantly, as it were, she felt as if something she had 
valued was wrested from her, and she stood a moment 
uncertain how to act. 

But Hepsy Thompson was equal to almost any 
emergency, and after a little she recovered from her 
astonishment, and replied : 

“So you know it, do you? Well, ['m glad if 
somebody’s saved me the trouble of telling how 
you’ve lived on us all these years. S’posin’ I was to 
turn you outdoors, where would you go or who 
would you go to?” 

Mildred’s voice trembled and the tears gathered in 
her large, dark eyes as she answered : 

“Go to mother, if I could find her.”’ 

“Your mother!” and a smile of scorn curled 
Hepsy’s withered lips, “‘ A pretty mother you've got. 
If she’d cast you off when a baby it’s likely she'd 
take you now.” 

Every word which Hepsy said stung Mildred’s 
sensitive nature, for she felt that it was true. Her 
mother had cast her off, and in all the wide world 
there was no one to care for her, no place she could 
call her home, save the cheerless gable roof, and even 
there she had no right. 

Once a thought of Richard flitted across her mind, 
but it soon passed away, for he was probably dead, 
and, if not he had forgotten her ere this. All her 
assurance left her, and burying her face in Oliver's 
lap she moaned aloud : 

“ Oh, Clubs, Clubs, I ‘most wish I was dead. No- 
body wants me nowhere. What shall I do?” 

“Do?” repeated the harsh voice of Hepsy. “Go 
home and set yourself to work, Them shoes has got 
to be stitched before you go to bed.” 

There was no alternative but submission, and with 
a swelling heart Mildred followed the hard woman 
up the hill and along the narrow path and into tho 
cheerless kitchen, where lay the shoes which she 
must finish ere she could hope for food or rest. 

“Let me take them upstairs,” she said; “I can 
work faster alone,” and as Hepsy made no objection 
she hurried to her little low room beneath the roof. 

Her head was aching dreadfully, and her tears 
came so fast that she could scarcely see the holes 
where to put her needles. 

Yired, hungry, and faint, she made but little pro- 
gress with her task, and was about giving up in 
despair when the door opened cautiously and Oliver 
came softly in. 

He was a frail, delicate boy, and since his mother’s 
death Hepsy had been very careful of him, 

“ He couldn't work,” she said; and there was no 
need of it either so long as Mildred was so strong 
and healthy.” 

But Oliver thought differently. Many a time had 
he in secret helped the little, persecuted girl, and it 
was for this purpose that he had sought her chamber 
now. 

“Grandmother has gone to Mrs. Simms to stay 
till nine o'clock,” he said, “and I’ve come to take 
your place. Look what I have brought for you ;” 
and he held to view a small blackberry pie, which 
his grandmother had made for him, and which he 
had saved for the hungry Mildred. 

There was no resisting Oliver, and Mildred 
yielded him her place. Laying her throbbing head 
upon her scanty pillow, she watched him as he 
applied himself diligently to her task. He was not 
a handsome boy; he was too pale — too thin- 
looking for that, but to Mildred, who knew how 
good he was, he seemed perfectly beautiful, sitting 
there in the fading sunlight and working so hard 
for her. " 

“Olubs,” she said, “you are the dearest boy in 
all the world, and if I ever find out who I am and 
happen to be rich you shall share with me. T'll 
give you more than half. I wish I could do some- 
thing for you now, to show how much I love you. 
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The needles were suspended for a moment, while 
the boy looked through the window far off on the 
distant hills where 'the sunlight was still shining. 

“T shall be dead then,” he said, at last; ‘‘ but 
there's one thing you could do now-if you would. I 
don’t mind it in other folks, but somehow it always 
hurts me when you call me Clubs. I can’t help my 
bad-shaped feet, and I don’t cry abont it as I used, 
for 1 know I must walk backwards all my life, but, 
when I get to Heaven there won’t be any bad boys 
to plague me and call me Reel-foot or Clubs! Mother 
never did! and almost the first thing I remember of 
ler she was.kissing my poor crippled feet and drop- 
ping tears upon them !” 

Mildred forgot to eat her pie—forgot her aching 
head—forgot everything in her desire to comfort the 
boy, who, for the first time in his life, had, in her 
presence, murmured at his misfortune. 

“Til never call you Clubs again,” she said, folding 
her arms around his neck ; “I love you, Oliver, and, 
if I could, I’d give you my feet, though they ain’t 
much handsomer than yours, they are so big!” and 
she stuck up a short, fat foot, which, to Oliver, 
seemed the prettiest he had ever seen. 

‘*No, Milly,” he said, “I’d rather be the deformed 
one. I want you to grow up handsome, as I ’most 
knew you will!” 

And, ere resuming his task, he look proudly at the 
bright little face, which bade fair to be wondrously 
beautiful. 

Mildred did not like to work if she could help it, 
and, climbing upon the bed, she lay there while Oliver 
stitched on industriously. But her thoughts were 
very busy, for she was thinking of the mysterious 
Niichard, wondering if he were really dead, and if he 
ever had thought of her when afar on the seas. 

Then, as she remembered having heard that his 
portrait hung in the drawing-room at. Beechwood, 
she felt a strong desire to see it; and why couldn’t 
she? Wasn’t she going up there, some day, to ask 
Mr. Wilton if he were not her father? Yes, she 
‘was ; and so she said again to Oliver, telling him how 
she meant to be amicable for ever so long, till his 
grandmother was good-natured and would let her go. 
She would wear her best dress, while Oliver should 
carry his grandfather's cane, by way of imitating Mr. 
Wilton, who might thus be more impressed with a 
sense of his greatness. 

Although he lived so near, Oliver had never had 
more than a passing glance of the inside of the great 
house on the hill, and now that the first surprise was 
over he began to feel a pleasing interest in the idea 
of entering its spacious halls with Mildred. 

They would go some day, he said, and he tried to 
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frame a good fexcuse to render to Mr. Wilton, who 
might not be inclined to let them in, 

Mildred, on the contrary, took no forethought as 
to what she must say; her wits always came when 
needed, and, while Oliver was thinking, she fel) 
away to sleep resting so quivtly that she did not 
hear him go below for the bit of candle necessary to 
complete his task ; neither did she see him, when his 
work was done, bend over her as she slept. 

Very gently he arranged her pillow, pushed back 
the hair which had fallen over her eyes, and then, 
treading softly on his poor warped feet, he left her 
room and sotight his own, where his grandmother 
found him sleeping, when at nine o’clock she came 
home from Mrs. Simms’s. 

Mildred’s chamber was visited next, the old lady 
starting back in much surprise when, instead of tho 
little tigure bending over her bench, she saw the 
shoes all finished and put away, while Mildred too 
was sleeping—her lips and hands stained with the 
berry pie, a partof which lay upon the chair. 

“ It’s Oliver’s doings,” old Hepsy muttered, while 
thoughts of his crippled feet rose up in time to pre- 
vent an explosion of her wrath, 

She could maltreat little Mildred, who had no mark 
or blemish about her, but she could not abuse a de- 
formed boy, and she went silently down the stairs, 
leaving Oliver to his dreams of Heaven, where there 
were no crippled boys, and Mildred to her dreams of 
Richard and the time when she would go to Beech- 
wood and claim Mr. Wilton for her sire. 


CHAPTER V. 
A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. espeare. 

Mitprep had adhered to her resolution of being 
amiable and had succeeded so far in pleasing Mrs. 
Thompson that the old lady reluctantly consented to 
giving her a half-holiday, and letting her go with 
Oliver to Beech wood, one Saturday afternoon, 

At first Oliver objected to accompanying her, for 
he could not overcome his dread of the cross man, 
who, having conceived a dislike for Mildred, extended 
that dislike even to the inoffensive Oliver, always 
frowning wrathfully at him, and seldom speaking to 
him a civil word. 

The girl Mildred Mr. Wilton had only seen at a 
distance. Neither did he wish to see her, for so 
many stories had been fabricated concerning himself 
and the little girl that he professed to hate the sound 
of her name. He knew her figure though, fall well, 
and never a day did she pass down the avenue, and 
out into the highway, on the road to school, but he 
saw her from his window, watching her until out of 








sight, and wondering to himself who she was and 
why that woman had let her 2!one so long. 

"T'was just the same when she came back at 
night. Myr. Wilton knew almost toa minute when 
the blue bonnet and spotted calico dress would 
enter the gate, and hence it was just so sure as she 
stopped to pick a flower or stem of box (a thing she 
seldom failed to do), just so sure was he to scream at 
the top of his voive : 

“ Quit that, and be off, I say.” 

Once she had answered back : 

““Who’s afraid of you?” while through the dusky 
twilight he had discerned the flourish of a tiny fist! 

Nothing pleased him more than resolute spirit, 
and, shaking his portly sides, he returned to the 
house, leaving the audacious child to gather as many 
flowers as she pleased. 

Yes, in spite of his professed aversion, there was, 
for him, a strange fascination about the little Mil- 
dred, who, on one Saturday afternoon, was getting 
herself in readiness to visit him in his fortress. 

Great pains she took with her soft, brown hair, 
brushing it until her arm ached with the exercise, 
and then smoothing it with her hands until it shone 
like glass. 

Aunt Hepsy Thompson was very neat in her 
household arrangements, and the calico dress which 
Mildred donned was free from the least taint of 
dirt. A string of blue wax beads was sus- 
pended from her neck, and when her little straw 
bonnet was tied on her toilet was complete. 

Oliver, too, entering into Mildred’s spirit, had 
spent far more time than usual before the cracked 
looking-glass which hung upon the wall; but he 
was ready at last, aud issued forth, equipped in his 
best, even to the cane which Mildred had purloined 
from its hiding-place, and which she kept concealed 
until Hepsy’s back was turned, when she adroitly 
slipped it into his hand and hurried him away. 

It was a hazy October day, and here and therea 
gay-coloured leaf was dropping silently from the 
trees which grew around Beechwood. Inthe garden 
through which the children passed, for the sake of 
coming first to Rachel's home, many bright autumnal 
flowers were still in blossom ; but for once Milired's 
fingers left them all untouched. She was too intent 
upon the house, which, with its numerous chimneys, 
balconies and windows, seemed to frown gloomily 
down upon her, 

“What shall you say to Mr. Wilton?” asked 
Oliver, and Mildred answered : 

“T don’t know what I shall say.” 

Just then Rachel appeared im the door, and, spying 
the two children as they came through the garden 
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gate, sho sliaded her eyes with her tawny hand, to 
be sure she saw aright. 

“Yes, ’tis Mildred Hawkins,” she said; and she 
cast a furtive glance backward through the wide 
hall, towards the sitting-room, where Mr. Wilton sat, 
dozing in his chair. 

“ Was it this, under these steps, that I was left?” 
asked Mildred, in @ whisper; but ere Oliver could 
reply Rachel had advanced to meet them. 

Mildred wag not afraid of her, for the good-natpred 
woman had been kind to her in various ways, and 
gving boldly forward, she said : 

“]’ve come to gee Mr. Wilton.- Is he at ?” 

Rachel looked aghast, and Mildred, think she 
would not state Ler principal reason for wishibg to 
eve him, continued; 

“I want to see the basket I wag brought here dp 
and everything.” 

“Do you know then? Whotold you?” and, 
Rachel looked inguiringly at Oliver, who answered: 

“Yes, she knows. ‘l'liey told her at school.” 

‘The fact that she knew gaye her in Rachel’s esti- 
tion some right to come, gnd, motionigg her to be 
very cautious, she said: 

‘The basket is up in thegarret, Game still so as 
not to wake Mr. Wilton,” and ug off her own 
sioes ag way of example, she led the way through 
the hall, followed by Oliver and Mildred, the latter 
of whom could not forbear pausivg te look in at the 
roout Wuere Mr, Wilton sat unconsciously nodding at 
at hor, 

“Come away,” whispered Oliver, but Mildred 
would not move, and she stood gazing at him as if 
he had been @ caged lion. 

Just then Pinu, who, being really the by ot G 
youngest, wag @ spgiled child, yelled lugtily vis 
mother. It was hazardous not to go at his bidding, 
aud, telling the children to stand still tik she re- 
turned, Rachel hurried away. 

“Now then,” said Mildred, spying the drawing. 
room door ajar, “we'll have a good time by our- 
selves,” and, taking Oliver's band, she walked Loldly 
uto the parlour, the room where the portraits 

ung. 

At first her eye was perfectly dazzled with the 
elegance of which she had never dreamed, but as 
sle became somewhat accustomed to it, she began to 
look about her and make her observations. 

“Isn't this nice, though ? Woulda’t [ like to live 
here!” and she set her little foot hard down npon the 
velvet carpet. 

“Good afternoon, ma’am,” said Oliver, in his 
mevkest tone, and Mildred turned just in time to see 
him bow to what he fancied to be a beautiful young 
lady smiling down upon them from a gilded frame. 

“* The portraits! the portraits!” she cried, clapping 
her hands together, and in an instant she stood face 
to feco with Mildred Wilton, of the “ starry eyes and 

mut-brown hair.” 

But why should that picture affect little Mildred 
80 stravgely, causing her to hold her breath and 
gaze up at it with childish awe? It was very, very 
beeutiful, and hundreds had admired its girlish 
loveliness ; but to Mildred it brought another feeling 
than that of admiratiou—a feeling as if that face had 
gazed at her many a time from the old, cracked 
glass at home. 

**Oliver,’’she said, “ what is it about the lady ? 
Who is she like, or where have I geen her before?” 

Oliver was quite as perplexed as herself, fur the 
features of Mildred Wilton seemed familiar even to 
iim. He had somewhere seen their semblance, but 
he did not think of looking for it in the little girl 
whose face grew each moment more and more like 
te one upon the canvas. And not like that alone, 
but also like the portrait beyond—the portrait of 
liicbard Wilton. Mildred had not noticed this yet, 
though the mild, dark eyes seemed watching her 
every moment, just as another pair of living eyes 
were watching her from the door. 

Mildred’s scream of joy had penetrated even to 
the ears of the sleeping man, rousing him from his 
aiter-dinner nap, and causing him to listen again 

v the voice which sounded to him like an echo 
rom the past. The cry was not repeated, but 
through the open door he distinctly heard the 
ciuildish voice, and shaking off his drowsiness he 
sturted to see who the intruders could be. 

Mr. Wilton did not believe in the supernatural— 
indeed, he scarcely believed in anything—but when 
ho first caught sight of Mildred’s deep brown eyes 
and sparkling face a strange feeling of awe crept 
over him, for it seemed as if his only daughter had 
stepped suddenly from the canvas, and going back- 
ward for a few years had come up before him the 
same little child whose merry laugh and winsome 
ways had once made the sunlight of his home. 

‘The next instant, however, his eye fell upon Oliver, 
and then be knew at once who it was. 

His first impulse was to bid her begone, but there 
Was something in the expression of her face which 





kept him silent, and he stood watching her curiously 
as, with eyes upturned, lips apart and hands clasped 
nervously together, she stood gazing at his daughter, 
and askiug of her companion who the lady was like. 

Oliver could not tell, but to the old man’s lips the 
answer sprang: 

“She’s like you.’ 

Then, as he remembered that others had thought 
the same, his wrath began to rise; for nothing had 
ever so offended him as hearing people say that 
Mildred Hawkins in aught resembled him or his. 

“You ming!” he suddenly exclaimed, advancing 
into the room, * what are you doing here, agd who 
are you, eh?” 

Oliver coloured painfully, and looked about for 
sowe gafe hiding-place, while Mildred, poising er 
b's @ on one side, unflinchingly replied : 


up to ask if you ain’t.” 
* Great Heavens !” exlaimed Mr. Wilton, involaa- 
raising his hand to smite the a - 
dred; but ere the blow descended his ages met those 
of rd, and though 'twas a picture he looked at 
theye was something in that picture w stayed the 
act, and his hand came down very g upon the 
soit brown hair of her who was so like son and 
daughter. 
‘Say,” persisted Mildred, emboldengd by this very 
een gre | change in his demeanour “are you my 
ather, and, if you are not, who is he?” And ghe 


pointed towards Richard, whose mild dark eyes}. 


see to Oliver to smile approviogly upen ber. 
Never before in his life had Mr, Wilton beer so 

uncestain whether it were proper toscolderto laugh, 

The of that little girl’s coming up to Beech- 


wood and claiming him for her cco ae pre- 
posterous, and yet im spite of hi there was 
about her a something could nos resist ; she 
seemed near to him—so near that for ove brief in- 
stant the thought flitted across his brain that he 
would keep her these with him, and not let her go 
back to the geble roof, where rumour seid she was 
far from beiag happy. 

Then as he remembered all that had been said, and 
how his adopting her would give rise to greater 
scandal, he steeled his heart against her, and replied 
in answer to her questions: 

“You haven't any father, and never had. Your 
mother left you here because she knew that I had 
money, and she thought maybe I’d keep you and 
make you my heir. But she was mistaken. I sent 
you off then, and I'll send you off again, so begone! 
and don’t you let me catch you stealing any more 
flowers.” 

Mildred, moving reluctantly towards the door, came 
to a firm stand as she reached the threshold. 

“ What are you waiting for ?” asked Mr. Wilton, 
and Mildred replied : ' 

“T shan’t go until I see that basket I was brought 
here in.” 

“You won't ?” returned Mr. Wilton, now growing 
really angry. ‘“ We'll see who’s master;” and tak- 
ing her by the shoulder, he led her through the hall, 
down the steps, and out into the open air, followed 
by Oliver, who, having expected some such dénoue- 
ment, was not greatly disappointed. 

“ Let’s go back,” he said, as he saw indications of 
what he called “ one of Milly’s tantrums.” 

But Milly would not stir until she had given vent 
to her wrath, looking and acting exactly like her 
ejector, who, from an upper window, was watching 
her with mingled feelings of amusement and ad- 
miration. 

“She’s spirited, and no mistake,” he thought ; 
“but I like the spitfire. Where the plague did she 
get those eyes, and that mouth so much like Mildred 
aod Richard? She bears herself proudly, too, I will 
confess,’’ he continued, as he saw her at last cross 
the yard and join Rachel, who, having found him in 
the parlour when she came back from quieting Finn, 
had stolen away unobserved. 

Twice the old man turned from the window, and 
as often went back again, watching Mildred as. she 
passed slowly through the garden, and half wishing 
she would gather some of his choicest flowers, so 
that he could call after her and see again the angry 
flash of her dark eyes. But Mildred did not meddle 
with the flowers, and when her little straw bonnet 
disappeared from view, he began to pace the floor, 
wondering whence came the feeling of loneliness 
which oppressed him, or whence the voice which 
whispered that he had turned from his door a second 
time the child who had a right to @ place by his 
hearthstone and a place in his heart, even though he 
were not her father. 

The fact that Mildred had dared to go up to 
Beechwood and claim Mr. Wilton as her father did 
not tend in the least to improve her situation, for 
regarding it as proof that she would, if she could. 
abandon the gable roof, Hepsy became more un- 
amiable than ever, keeping the child from school, 


u are my father; at any gate, Pwe' 





and imposing upon her tasks which could neve: 
have been performed but for Oliver's assistance. 

Deep aud dark were the waters through which 
Mildred was passing now, and in the coming future 
she saw no ray of hope, but behind that heavy: 
cloud the sun was shining bright, and only a little 
way beyond the pastures lay all green and fair. 

But no such thoughts as these intruded them. 
selves upon her mind on the Sabbath afternoon 
when, weary and dejected, she stole from the house, 
unobserved even by Oliver, aud wended her way te 
the river bank. . It. was a warm November day, and, 
seating berself upon the withered grass beneath 
the sycamore, she watched the faded leaves as they 
dropped into the stream and floated silently away. 
In the quiet Sabbath hush there was something. 
very soothing to her irritated merves, and she ore 
long fell asleep, resting her head upon the twisted 
roots, which made almost as soft a pillow as tho 
scanty one of feathers on whicza she was accus- 
tomed to repose. 

She had not lain there long when a footstep broke 
the stillness anda boy, apparently about fourtcen 
er fifteen years of age, drew near, pausing suddenly 
aa hig eye fell upon the sleopins child. 

“Belongs to some one of Mr. Wilton’s poor 


_ tenweis, I daresay,” he said to himself, glancing at 


her hamble dress, and he was about passing her by 
when gomething in her face attracted his attention 
and he- stopped for.a nearer view. 

e is she like?” he said, and he ran over in 
his mind a list of his friends, but among them all 
there was.no face like this-one. 

“ Where have I seem her?” he continued, and de- 
termining not to leave the spot until the myctery was 
galved, hesat down wpom astone near by. 

“ She sleeps long; sho must be tired,” he said, at 
laet, as the sun drew nearer to the western horizon, 
and there-were still no signs of waking. “I know 
she’s uncomfurtable with her neck on that sharp 
point,” he continued, and drawing near he substi- 
tuted himself for the gnarled roots which had hitherto 
been Mildred’s pillow. 

Something the little girl said in her sleep of Oliver, 
who she evidently fancied was with her, and then 
her brown head nestled down ia the Jap of the hand- 
some boy, who smoothed her hair gently, while still 
his wonder increased as to who she was like. Sud- 
denly it came to him, and he started so quickly that 
Mildred awoke, and, with acry of alarm at the sight 
of an entire: stranger, sprang to her feet as if she 
would ranaway. But the boy held her back, saying, 
pleasantly: 

*‘ Not so fast, my little lady. I haven’t held you 
till my arms ache for nothing. Come here and tel! 
me who you are?” 

His voice and manner both were winning, disarm- 
ing Mildred of all fear, and sitting down, as he bade 
her do, she answered : 

“Tam Mildred—and that’s all.” 

“ Mildred—and that’s all!” he repeated. “Yo 
surely have some other name! Who is your 
father ?” 

“T never had any, Mr. Wilton says, and my 
mother put mein a basket, and left me up at Beech- 
wood, ever so long ago. It thundered and lightened 
awfully, aud I wish the thunder had killed me before 
I was as tired and sorry as I am now. There's 
nobody to love me anywhere but Richard and Oliver, 
and Richard I think is dead, while Oliver has 
crippled feet, and if he should grow to be a man he 
can’t earn enough for me and him, and I'll have to 
stay with grandmother till I die. Ob, I wish it could 
be now ; and I’ve held my breath a lot of time to seo 
if Lcouldn’t stop breathisg, but I always choke and 
come to life!” i 

All the boy’s curiosity was roused at once. He 
had heard before of the infant leftat Mr. Wilton’s, 
and he knew now that she sat there before him—a 
much-abused, neglected child, with that strange 
look upon her face which had puzzled him just as 
it had many an older perso: | 

“ Poor little girl,” he said. ‘“ Where do you live 
now, and who takes care of you? ‘Tell me all 
about it;” and adroitly leading her on, he learned 
the whole story of her life—how since the woman 
died she once thought was her mother she had 
searcely known a ‘happy day. Old Hepsy was s0 
cross, putting upon her harder tasks than she could 
well perform—besting her often, and tyraunizing 
over her a thousand different ways. 

“TI used to think it was bad enough when I 
thought she was related,” said Mildred, “but now 
I know she hasn’t any right it seems a hundred 
times worse—and I don’t know what todo.” — 

“]'d run away,” suggested the boy: and Mildred 
replied : 

“Run where? I was never three miles from here 
in my life.” , 

“Run to London,” returned the boy. “ That's 
where I live. Cousin Geraldine wants o waiting- 
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maid, and thongh she’d be overbearing father 
would be good, and so would: Lilian—she’s just 
about your size.” 

“ Who is Lilian?’ asked Mildred, and he replied: 

“T call her cousin though she isn’t atall related. 
Father’s sister Mary married Mr. Veille and died 
when Geraldine was born. Ever so many years 
after uncle married again and had Lilian, but 
neither he nor his second wife lived long, ‘and as 
father was appointed guardian for dine and 
Lilian, they have lived with us ever sifite, Geral- 
dine is proud, but Lilian is a pretty little thing. 
You'll like her if you come.”’ 

“Should you be there?” asked Mildred, much 
more interested in the haudsome boy than in Lilian 
Veille. 

“T shall be there till I go to college,” returned 
the boy; “but Geraldine wouldn’t let you have 
much to say to me, she’s so stuck up, and feels so 
big. The boys at school told me once that she 
meant I should marry Lilian, but 1 shan’tif I don’t 
want to.” 

Mildred did not answer immediately, but. sat.think- 
ing intently, with her dark eyes fixed upon the 
stream running at her feet. Something inher atti- 
tnde reminded the boy a second time of the re- 
semblance which had at first so im him, and 
turning her face more fully towards him, he said: 

“Do you know that you look exactly as my 
mother did ?” 

Mildred started eagerly. The old burning desire 
to knew who she was, or whence she came, was 
awakened, and, grasping the boy’s hand, she said; 

“Maybe you’re my brother then. Oh, I wish you 
were! Come down to the brook, where the sun 
shines; we can see our faces there and'know if we 
look alike.” 

She had grasped his arm and was trying to draw 
him forward, when he dashed all her newly formed 
hopes by saying : 

“Itis my stepmother you resemble, she that was 
the famous beauty, Mildred Wilton.” 

“That pretty lady in the frame?” said Mildred, 
rather sadly. “Mrs. Simms says I look like her, 
And was she your mother ?” 

“She was father’s second wife,” returned the 
boy, “and I am Lawrence Thornton, of London.” 

Seeiug that the name “Lawrence Thornton” did 
not impress the little girl as he fancied it would, the 
boy proceeded to give her an outline history of him- 
self and family, which last, he said, was one of the 
oldest and richest in the country. 

“Have you any sisters?” asked Mildred; and 
Lawrence replied: 

“T had a sister once, agood deaholder than I am. 
I don’t remember her much, for when I was five 
years old—that’s ten years ago—she ran off with her 
music teacher, Mr. Harding, and never came back 
again ; for, about a-year later, we heard that she was 
dead. Something, too, we heard about a girl baby 
that died with her——” 

“Yes; but what of the beaatiful lady, your 
mother?” chimed in Mildred; far more’ in in 
Mildred Wilton than in the baby reported to have 
died with Lawrence's sister Helen. 

Lawrence Thornton did not know that the far- 
famed “starry eyes” of sweet Mildred Wilton had 
wept bitter tears ere she consented to do her father’s 
bidding and wed a man many years her-senior, and 
whose only daughter was exactly her own age; 
neither did he know how from the day she wore her 
bridal robes, looking a very queen, ’twas said, she 
had commenced to fade—for Autumn and May went 
not well together, even though the former were 
gilded all over with gold. He only had a faint re- 
membrance that she was to him a playmate rather 
than a mother, and she seemed to love to have him 
caress her fair, round cheek far better than his 
father. So he told this last to Mildred, and told her, 
too, how his father and Mr. Wilton both had cried 
when they stood together by her coffin. 

“And Richard,” said Mildred, “was Richard 
there ?” 

Lawrence did not know, for he was scarcely four 
years old when his last mother died. : 

“But I have seen Richard Wilton,” he said, “I 
saw him just before he went away. He came to 
London to see Cousin Geraldine, for I've heard since 
Mr. Wiltoa wanted him to marry her when she got 
big enough. She was only thirteen then, but that’s 
& way the Wiltons and Thorntons have of marrying 
folks a great deal older than themselves. Youdon’t. 
catch me at any such thing, though. How old are 
you, Mildred?” 

Lawrence Thornton hadn’t the slightest motive in 
asking this question, neither did he wait to have it 
answered; for, observing that, the sun was really 
getting very low in the heavens, he arose, and tell- 
ing Mildred that dinner would be waiting for him 
at Beechwood, where he was now spending a few 
days, he bade her good-bye and walked rapidly away. 


As far as she could see him Mildred followed him 
with her eyes, and when, at last, a turn in the wind- 
ing path hid him from her view she resumed her 
seat upon the twisted roots and cried, for the world: 
to her was doubly desolate now that’ he was gone. 

“ He was so bright, so handsome,” she said, “ and 
he: looked so sorry like when he said ‘poor little 
Milly!’ Oh, I wish he would stay with me al- 
ways!” 

Then she remembered what he had said to her of 
going to London, and she resolved that when next 
old Hepsy’s treatment became harsher than she 
could bear: she would surely follow his advice and 
run away! 

Nor was it very long ere she had an opportunity of 
carrying her resolution into effect, for as the weather 
grew colder, Hepsy, who was troublad with rheu- 
matism and corns, became intolerably cross, and one 
day punished Mildred fora slight offence far more 
severely than she had ever done before. 

“T can’t stay—I won't stay—I’ll go this very 
night!” thought Mildred,.as blow after blow fell upon 
bag annerenye neck and,arms, 

hen as, her eye fell upon the white-faced Oliver, 
who apparently suffered even more than herself, she 
felt a moment’s indecision. 

Oliver would miss her—Oliver would cry when he 
found that she was gone, but. Lawrence Thornton 
would get him a place somewhere near her, and 
then they would be so happy in the great city where 
Hepsy’s tongue could not reach them. 

She did not think that money would. be needed to 
carry her to London, for she had been kept so close 
at: home that she knew little of the world, and she 
fancied that she had only to steal away to the station 
unobserved, and the rest would follow as a matter of 
course. The guard, too, would take her when she 
told him of Hepsy, as she meant to do, and once in 
the city anybody would tell her where Lawrence 
Thornton lived. 

This being satisfactorily settled, her next step was 
to pin up in a handkerchief her best dress, for if the 
Lady Geraldine were proud, as Lawrence Thornton 
had said, she would want her waiting-maid to look 
as smartas possible. 

Accordingly, the faded frock, which had not been 
worn since that memorable visit to Beechwood, was 
made into a bundle, Mildred thinking the. while how 
she would put it on in the woods, where there was. 
no danger of being detected by old Hepsy, who even 
now was screaming for her to come down and fill 
the kettle. 

“ Tt’s the last time I shall do it,” thought Mildred, 
as she descended the stairs and began to make her 
usual. preparation for the supper, and the little girl’s 
en was lighter at the prospect of her release from 
bon: 


age. 

But every time she looked at Oliver, whe was suf- 
fering from @ headache, the tears came to her eyes, 
and she was more than once tempted to give up her 
wild project. of running away. 

“ Dear Oliver,” she whispered, when at last the 
supper was over, aud the dishes washed, the floor 
swept, and it was almost time for her to ge. “Dear 
Oliver,” and going over to where he sat she pressed 
her hand upon his throbbing temples, ‘‘ you are the 
dearest, kindest brother that ever was born, and you 
must remember how much I love you, if anything 
should happen.” 

Oliver did not heed the last part of her remark ; he 
only knew he liked to have her warm hand on his 
forehead, it made him feel better, and placing his own 
thin fingers over it he kept it there a long time, 
while Mildred glanced nervously at the clock, whose 
constautly moving minute-hand warned her it was 
time to go. 

Immediately after supper Hepsy had taken her 

knitting and gone to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Simms, and in her absence Mildred dared do things 
she would otherwise have left undone. Kneeling 
down by Oliver and laying her head upon his knee, 
shs said : 
“If I should die or go away for ever, you'll for- 
give me, won’t you, for striking you in the barn that 
time and laughing at your feet, I was mad or I 
shouldn’t have done it. I’ve cried about it so many 
times,” and she laid her band caressingly upon the 
poor, deformed feet turned backward beneath the 
chair. 

“Ob, I never think of that,” answered Oliver ; 
‘‘and if you were to die I should want to die too; 
*twould be so lonesome without little Milly.” 

Poor Milly! She thought her heart would burst, 
and nothing but almost indomitable will could have 
sustained her; then kissing him several times she 
arose, and making some excuse hurried away up to 
her room. 

It took but a moment to don her bonnet and shawl, 
and stealing noiselessly down the stairs, she passed 
out into the winter darkness, pausing for a moment 


sitting there alone, the dim fire-light shining on his 
patient face aud falliug on his hair, 

He did not see the brown eyes filled with tears, 
nor the forehead pressed against. the pane, neither 
did he hear the whispered words, ‘‘ Good-bye, darling 
Oliver, good-bye,” but he thought the room was 
darker, while the shadows in the corner seemed 
blacker than before, and he listened eagerly for the 
footsteps coming down, but listened in vaiu, for in 
the distance, with no company save the gray De- 
cember clouds and her own bewildered thoughts, a 
little figure was hurrying away—away to the far-off 
city—and away to Lawrence Thornton, 

(To be continued). 


SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 
on, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 
———— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

THERE was no mistaking the intention of the 
crowd on the outside of the cottage. They must 
either open the door to them or defend their posi- 
tion as well as they could. 

“They mean battering the door down,’’ said 
Laurence Harland ; “ but they shall not harm the 
doctor while there’s a breath in my body.” 

‘Nor in mine!” “ Nor in mine!” said the others. 

“ Come, are you going to open the door ?” shouted 
a gruff voice from without. “ We’ll give you just 
five minutes. If it’s not open by that time we'll 
beat it in.” 

“Pools, idiots, dolts!” 
‘they shall suffer for this.” 

Then he added, aloud: 

* It is scarcely possible to reason with these mad 
fishermen in their present state.” 

“ You are a magistrate of the county,” said Lau- 
rence Harland ; ‘‘see what effect a few threats will 
have on them.” 

There were rooms above, and from the windows a 

erson might easily address the mob without expos- 
fog himself to any unnecessary violence. 

*I wish I had the Riot Act with me,” said Hamil- 
ton, ‘and I would see what effect that would have 
on them.” ae 

The five minutes had nearly elapsed already, and 
the young magistrate, at the earnest solicitations of 
his friends, proceeded upstairs, while they remained 
on guard below. 

Opening one of the room doors, he entered the 
apartment and cautiously approached the window. 
A glance was enough. He could see nearly a hun- 
dred fishermen, most of whom were gesticulating 
violently to each other. A half a dozen of them had 
the pole of the carriage detached ; they were carry- 
ing it in their hands, ready to dash it against the 
door, which, though formed of stout oak, would 
stand no chance against so formidable an instru- 
ment. 

Something must be done at once ; Ronald could 
see it. He approached in full view of the window. 
The crowd saw him, and gave way to their feelings 
in a burst of indignation. They now commenced 
and would have hurled stones at the windows, but 
the young man stood his ground boldly, and, releas- 
ing its fastenings, threw the sash up, 

Here he was exposed more than ever to their 





muttered Jamilton, 


anger. 
This act rather dumbfounded them, however, and 
those who were on the point of hurling tho stones 
at him paused in astonishment. 
Here at least was a man who was not afraid, and 
thus boldly exposing himself to their fury was not 
without its effect upon them, 
“He’s going to speak,” shouted two or three 
rough fellows; “let’s hear what he has to say.” 
“ Never mind battering the door down yet,” said 
another party. ‘‘ Perhaps he means delivering that 
son of Satan into our hands.” 
In an instant the fierce voices were hushed; a 
stillness as of death reigned among the mob. 
“Men of Silverstone,” said Ronald, in a loud, 
clear voice, which betrayed nota vane of emotion, 
‘what means this assault upon a weak, defenveless 
old man? Stay! don’tinterrupt me, Hear me out 
first, and then you can speak.” 
“Hear him—hear him!’’ shouted several of the 
mob. ‘“ Mr. Hamilton is a good sort ; let’s listen to 
what he has to say.” 
“Thanks, my friends,” replied the young man. 
“*T see that there still remains the proverbial good 
sense ascribed to you.” : . 
This slight compliment was not without its 
effect. ; 
The men cheered him lustily, shouting : 
‘6 Good fellow!” “Kind gentle. n.” “ Hurrah! 
for the Hamiltons ; they were always a fine stock!” 
“No interruptions, gentlemen, please. Hear Mr. 
Hamilton.” ; 
By an adroit stroke the young magistrate had at 
least gained their attention. They were now most 








beneath the uncurtained window to gaze at Oliver, 
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kindly disposed towards him. Those who would 
have u moment before hurled dangerous missiles at 
his head threw them away and prepared to listen 
with respectful attention to what he had to say. 

The change was almost as sudden as it was un- 
expected. It gave Ronald heart of grace to pro- 

ceed, though he displayed no emotion since he threw 
up the sash. 

His voice as he spoke again, however, somewhat 
quivered. 

“IT cannot find words to thank you, men of 
Silverstone,” resumed the young man. ‘“ This isas 
it ought to be. However, I have only a few words 
to address you. I appeal to your generosity and 
sense of justice. hat injury has Dr. Philander 
ever done you?” 

One fellow ventured to remark that he had 
caused the death of Mrs, Delarme, another that he 
was guilty of sorcery, and still another that he 
was hand-in-hand with Satan, for were there not 
lights seen burning and strange unearthly noises 
heard from the old tower. They meant to stand 
it no longer, for there could be no luck in Silver- 
stone whilst such a character as Dr. Philander 
dwelt amongst them. 

“ And these are your charges ?” said Ronald as he 
listened patiently for some time to their accusa- 
tions; “ fostered—pardon me—by superstition and 
ignorance.” 

“No, no !” cried a few dissenting voices. 

‘** Pray hear me out,” said the young man. “ Let 
me appeal to your better natures. A more orderly 
and conscientious class of men than the fishers of 
Silverstone cannot be found. I have dwelt amongst 
you since a boy, and it pains, nay grieves me be- 
yond measure to see you acting against the prin- 
ciples both of common sense and humanity. You 
have advanced charges against this old man which 
might have been taken for granted two centuries 
back; but to believe in the present enlightened age 
in witcheraft is an insult to your intelligence. 
There exists no such thing. And now, my friends, 
let us review the life of Dr. Philander during the 
few years that he has been amongst you. When 
any of your people have been Nowe pro under 
difficulties, who has been a better friend or benefac- 
tor than Dr. Philander to them? Have you, your 
wives or families been ill, it mattered not how con- 
tagious the complaint was, the doctor was ever 
ready, even on the coldest and most bitter nights, 
to visit and do all in his power for them, and this 
without expense, nay, even thanks. And this man, 
this true philanthropist, who has stood your best 
friend, your kindest benefactor, you now almost 
thirst for his life. Ask yourselves—is this fair? Is 
it not returning evil for good ?” 

** But heis connected with the Evil One,” ventured 
one, interruptingly. 

‘“As much as I or you are,” replied Hamilton. 
“Tf he intends secluding himself from the world and 
living alone in that grim old structure called Black- 
rock, what business is it of yours, mine, or anyone 
else’s? An Englishman’s home is his castle, where- 
ever he dwells.” 

“Dut he is not an Englishman, 
fishermen. 

“In that you are wrong,” replied Hamilton. “I 
give you my word of honour as a gentleman that he 
is, And though he were not, that is no right you 
should insult him and wish to do him injury.” 

This last remark was hailed by the mob with a 
ringing cheer, 

* And now,” resumed the young man, when 
silence was again restored, ‘“‘ I speak to you as a 
friend—one whom I may say has been brought up 
amongst you and has your every interest at heart 
—to disperse and let this old man depart in peace. 
I might have addressed you under different 
auspices, as a magistrate of this county and enforce 
my prerogative ‘by reading you the Riot Act and 
calling in an armed force. But to such extreme 
measures, thank Heaven, it will not be necessary to 
resort, You know not what grave offence you have 
committed against the law of the land, and a law, 
mark you, that will not botrifled with. ButI come 
to you as a friend, promising if you disperse that 
the matter will be proceeded with no farther. What 
say you, my friends ?” 

** Mr. Hamilton,” shouted a score of voices ; 
“we will obey him. The old man at Blackrock is 
at perfect liberty to go where he pleases.” 

* ‘Thanks, my friends,” returned Ronald, bowing. 
** And now we are once more on friendly terms and 
may weever continue so. I knew the common sense 
and justice of Silverstone would not be appealed to 
in vain,” 

And aloud and prolonged cheer greeted him as 
he left the window. 

‘The men with the carriage pole returned it from 
whence they had taken it, and in ten minutes the 
street was clear of the would-be rioters. 

Ronald Hamilton now descended to the room be- 
low and informed his friends that they could issue 
{vom the house in perfect safety. 

“ [ have much to thank you for, Mr. Hamilton,” 


” 


said one of the 





said Dr. Philander. ‘ You have preserved me from 
a great ger.” 

“ You heard all?” 

* Yes !” 

“Tdid not think I could have dispersed them so 
easily,” laughed the young man. 

“Ah, ah! you evidently knew how to handle 
them, sir,” said old Harland. “ Appeal to their 
common sense and other good qualities and they 
would have gone to es for you. However, I 
think we have escaped a great danger and glad I 
am for it.” , 

“ IT cannot imagine,” rejoined Ronald, “ it could 
be possible for them to be so infuriated. I fancied 
there was a species of mad intoxication about them ; 
several in the crowd were at least very tipsy.” 

“That’s easily explainable, sir,” replied the 
fisherman, ‘“ About six o’clock last evening there 
was a barrel of ees ce remnant of some 
wreck—washed up from the bay.” ‘ 

“Then that accounts in a measure for their 
fury.” 

That certainly is the most likely explanation of 
their conduct. Men under the maddening influence 
of liquor will do anything.” . 

Thanking the owner of the cottage for his kind 
hospitality, the little party now issued forth into 
the street. This they found orderly and compara- 
tively almost deserted. : 

Dr. Philander’s carriage was standing almost 
where he had left it. The pole was replaced, the 
horses attached to the vehicle, and the driver, who 
had escaped the fury of the crowd, mounted on the 


box. 

The poor fellow’s face wore a look of joy as he 
saw his master come out unscathed, and after a 
few kind words had passed between them, Dr. Phi- 
lander entered the carriage with young Hamilton, 
and a moment later it was driven safely up the 
street. 

Laurence Harland, his son and the stout fellows 
who had come to his assistance, followed leisurely 

hind it. 

There was a crowd of fishermen assembled in 
front of the late Mrs. Delarme’s house, but theso 
were sober and respectful, and as the doctor’s car- 
riage drew up &@ yreme was made for its occupants, 
who alighted an entered the cottage. 

The room in which the dead woman lay was 
nearly filled with the villagers, who, from their sub- 
dued whisperings, grew to sudden = as they be- 
held the entrance of the new arrivals. 

Stanhope Bainbridge had already arrived there. 
He was seated beside Marian and apparently com- 
forting her, for it could be seen on the instant that 
the poor girl's grief was intense. 

Bernice Delarme in another corner was weeping 
bitterly and beside her sat John Harland little less 
affected. Altogether the apartment wore a look of 
profound sorrow. 

Dr. Philander’s face grew intensely pale as he 
once or twice caught the gricf-stricken face of 
Marian, finally tears started in his eyes, but witha 
powerful effort he controlled his emotions. 

But why linger on this painful scene ? 

Ere the hour of one struck the funeral procession 
had been formed, and in another twenty minutes it 
wound its way to the little cemetery of Stapleton. 

The sun shone down as if in bitter mockery of 
death and the day was quite as warm as the 
brightest day in midsummer. A thousand birds 
warbled from the roadside trees and hedges as they 
passed, and all nature wore the look more befitting 
the advent of a birth thana burial. But so it was, 
and after two hours slow and tedious walking the 
mournful procession entered the cemetery. 

The grave had already been prepared, and poor 
Mrs. Delarme, after the usual obsequies had been 
gone through, was lowered from their sight for 
ever. 

Words cannot paint the bitter grief of the two 
sisters as the grave was being covered in, and the 
had to be dragged from the spot lest they might sink 
entirely under their affliction. 

*- + - * 

The day had been warm, almost oppressive; but 
Silverstone was used to these changes. Night had 
now set in, and a gentle breeze had sprang up. 
The broad and noble bay was rippled over with 
little foam crests, which shot forth phosphorescent 
gleams at every play of the waves. ‘Ihe stars came 
out one by one until the dark blue of the sky fairly 
glittered in them. 

Altogether the night was as beautiful as one 
could wish it, though the air was keen and bracing, 
and possessed more the qualities of a night in 
spring. 

The funeral procession had arrived at the village 
some hours before, and the villagers had dispersed 
sadly to their homes. 

In the cottage of the late Mrs. Delarme there 
were seven or eight people assembled, among whom 
was our old friend the pedlar, who had attended 
the funeral procession to Stapleton. 

Lighted candles were on the mantel and a cheer- 





fal fire burned in the grate, but the group in the 
room preserved the silence of death. All had their 
eyes on Dr. Philander, who was evidently absorbea 
in deep and profound reverie. 

At last the doctor arose from the chair on which 
he had been seated, and turning his eyes somewhat 
gravely on his companions, asked, not without 
evincing some emotion, if all were present. 

He was answered in the affirmative, while every 
eye was bent upon him with anxious inquiry. 

“ And now, my friends, that you are all present,” 
he said, his tones still quivering from some hidden 
feeling, ‘I will at once disclose the secret which I 
promised you. It was my intention to have done 
so earlier, but the scene in which you have so lately 
participated was too much, even for a stern old 
man like me, and I failed in my task. I do not re. 
EY it, however. You see before you a man who 

as been cruelly wronged, whose heart until lately 
cherished no other feeling than a bitter revenzge—a 
revenge, indeed, that you can but faintly under. 
stand. But, thank Heaven, ithas passed away, and 
the one of mercy and forgiveness remains. Tho 
Divine providence has been good to me and has 
me through many tribulations, restored to mo 
the life and joy of my heart—one whom I thought 
had been lost to me for ever. Oh, my friends, it is 
not possible for you to feel the pride and joy I now 
experience.” 

At this point the old doctor, overcome by his 
emotions, paused, and the tears rolled down his fur- 
rowed cheeks ; bat they were tears of gratitude and 
joy, and his face was radiant with happiness. 

The company looked on with the utmost astonish- 
ment. What was coming next they could not 
understand. 

The doctor, having somewhat recovered himself, 
resumed: | 

** Yes, my friends, I am not the unhappy, miser- 
able wretch I was a few days ago. I view the world 
now in a different light, and thank Heaven for it, 
My former unhappiness is a3 nothing compared to 
the recovery of my poorchild. A few words mora, 
my friends, and then I will have finished. Not 
many nights since I was called to attend the bed of 
a dying woman.” 

Here all eyes were turned inquiringly upon each 
other. 

“Obeying the promptings of humanity, I went. 
The poor creature, notwithstanding all, however, I 
was unable to save. But ere she drew her last 
breath she ‘recognized in me one whom she had 
known years ‘before. In her delirium she thought 
I had arisen from the dead, and under the influenco 
of her agony and terror she divulged a secret which 
had been confided to her years and years before. 
Can none of you guess, my friends, what that secret 
was ?” 

In his own mind Ronald Hamilton had already 
discovered it; but for the others, they were in entire 
ignorance of what the doctor alluded to. 

** Well, my friends, the secret that was confided 
to this poor woman was the existence of my child— 
my long-lost Marian.” 

“ Marian Delarme ?” cried his listeners. 

At the same instant a wild ery of joy broke 
througk the apartment, aud turning, they beheld at 
the door a female figure with a faces pallid as 
marble. 

The apparition held out its hand for an instant 
supplicatingly, then reeled and fell forward into 
the room. 

This apparition was Marian Delarme, who had 
fainted from the intense excitement caused by tho 
doctor's confession. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Srnverstonge Haut looked gayer than it had 
done for some months. 

The young heir had returned and all was joy and 
festivity at the manor. Evcn Adam Bainbridge 
looked his old. self; the bent form became onca 
more erect, a look of unbounded joy had replaced 
the one of despondency, and.the old hauteur was 
once more perceptible in the stalwart squire’s faco, 
Miss St. Clair was perhaps the most happy-look, 
ing and joyous of the party. Indeed a new era had 
dawné@ upon Silverstone Hall; the very servants 
were infected by the general joy. Marian Delarme, 
however—as we shall still continue to call her—was 
absent. 

The hour of ten had just boomed from the old 
manor clock, when Stanhope Bainbridge and his 
friend, Ronald Hamilton, directed their steps to 
Blackrock. 

The morning was bright and invigorating and the 
roadside hedg2s teemed wita the melody of multi- 
tudinous birds. 

A sufficient breeze blew to make walking pleasant, 
and as the young men were evidently in no hurry 
they pursued their way leisurely enough along the 
road. They had each lighted a cigar before starting 
out, which gave some zest to their conversation. 





“ This all looks like a dream,’’ said young Bain- 
bridge, looking pleasantly aroundhim. “I never 
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thought I would come back to Silverstone and feel 
so happy. The old scenes are doubly dear to me 


now. 

“Even to the detriment of Mexico?” langhed 
Ronald. “I thought Mexican scenery was incom- 
parable.” ‘ 

“So I once imaginéd; but give me old England 
after all for beauty and-——” 

** Safety,” the other interrupted. 

“Even so. Mexico is, in my opinion, a most ruf- 
fianly country. What with Salteadors and a weak 
and unscrupulous government, a man’s life and pro- 
perty are not worth a day’s purchase.” 

Hamilton laughed. 

“You have had no cause to love it, at any rate,” 
he replied. However, let us approach another 
theme—one certainly of a more pleasant nature.” 

Stanhope blushed, for he knew well what the 
other was referring to. 

“The incidents of the last few days,”’ continued 
Ronald, “really confound me. First one thing 
transpires, then another, and another almost more 
wonderful than the first. It seems that we are really 
in a land of enchantment. What an astounding 
discovery !’’ he added, watching his companion nar- 
nowly, “ Who would ever for a moment imagine it ? 
The mere idea—Marian Delarme the daughter of 
Dr. Philander! It almost takes away one’s breath 
to think of it,” 

“TI see nothing so extraordinary in all that,” re- 
plied Stanhope. 

“No, no; but the pleasant way it was brought 
about,” rejoined his friend who delighted in teasing 
him. ‘It was absolutely dramatic ; one could not 
see anything better ina theatre. The dénouement 
was really magnificent.” 

Bainbridge interrupted his friend angrily. 

**Tt is no subject to ridicule,” he said. 

“Certainly not,” replied the other, gravely. “‘ But 
you must admit the effect was peculiarly startling 
and dramatic.” 

“You may think so if you please,” rejoined Stan- 
hope; “but I don’t, and you will oblige me if you 
will allude no more to the subject if you persist 
in doing it banteringly.” 

Ronald for an instant looked seriously at him, 
then gave vent to a merry laugh. 

“Oh, my dear friend,” he cried, * you will surely 
pardon me; one must have a little fun some- 
times.” 

“Then if you are so pressed for fun,” retorted 
the other, “joke on something else. Iallow no man 
to trifle with my feelings, or make a laughing-stock 
of those I love.” 

Ronald could perceive that his friend was getting 
very angry, so he said, frankly extending his hand : 
**Come, my dear Stanhope ; let us be what we have 
always been—friends.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the young squire, 
who in turn held out his hand and grasped the 
other's with all the ardour of true affection. 

‘** And now let me add,” said Ronald, “ that the 
reunion of father and daughter was at least as happy 
as it was unexected.” 

“That I'll agree to, certainly,” the young man 
replied, and thus the subject dropped. 

After indulging in some farther conversation, 
they shortly drew up at the tower, entered beneath 
the gothic archway, and were ushered into Dr. Phi- 
lander’s presence. 

The doctor was not alone; another was with him, 
no less a person than Captain Faulkner. 

‘Welcome, my friends,” said the doctor, rising 
and extending his hand to each of them. “You 
have got here in excellent time. Myself and Cap- 
tain Faulker were just going out to meet you; we 
thought we might as wall enjoy a nice walk as the 
morning’s so invigorating ; but, you see, you have 
spared us the trouble.’’ 

“ Tt’s not too late yet, doctor,’’ said Ronald, good- 
naturedly; “pray don’t let our presence prevent 
you.” 

‘Oh, certainly not ; but present business must be 
attended to. Now, gentlemen, be seated.” 

The young men at this invitation drew chairs to 
the table; a bottle of wine was produced and a box 
of the doctor’s primest Havannahe. The wine 
being poured out each lit a cigar and for a few mo- 
ments the conversation became general. 

“ Friend Faulkner and myself have been talking,” 
said the doctor, breaking naturally upon another 
theme, “ of returning to Mexico.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Stanhope, who could not 
help evincing some astonishment at such a deter- 
mination. 

“ Yes,” Philander replied, “that scoundrel Ces- 
pedes must be punished at any price. He has 
plundered me of a quarter of a million if he has 
plundered me of a penny. I am resolved to see 
whether there is justice in Mexico or not.” 

“T fear, doctor,” said Ronald, “that you will find 
very little of that commodity there.” 

“I shall make the trial anyhow,” rejoined the 
doctor, “ and if bribes to the men in office be of any 
avail, Cespedes shall return his ill-gotten wealth. 





But bear in mind to-day will decide whether I go or 
stay ; the results of the next few hours will decide 
me. 

“Tf I were in your place,” said Hamilton, “I 
would not attempt the voyage; but of course you 
know your own business best.’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘“* And the discovery of your daughter,” pursued 
the young man, “ought to be the means of deter- 
ring you from exposing yourself to unnecessary 
dangers. Besides, have you not wealth enough ?” 

The doctor looked half amused. 

“You reason like a sage, Mr. Hamilton,” he 
said. ‘I thank you for the kind interest you take 
in me, but you must remember I have not passed 
over one of the globe for nothing. Experience 
teaches fools, they say, though my experience has 


been sad indeed. But why should I think of the} 


past when I feel so happy in the present,” 

He said no more ; the tears were in his eyes, 

A silence of atleast ten minutes was observed be- 
fore either of the party spoke again. 

Dr. Philander, arising from his seat, approached 
the window and opened it. 

A delightful rush of air from the bay blew into 
the room and dispersed the gauze-like clouds in 
all directions. 

“ How fresh and invigorating!” said Philander, 
gazing almost wistfully out on the bay. ‘Such a 
morning as this seems made for man’s happiness; 
re how much misery does every day bring 

‘0 Sal 

“True,” said Ronald, who had approached his 
side; “‘ but with the sweets of life we must take the 
bitters, sir.” 

Philander seemed for a moment buried in gloomy 
reflection, then after a while he said : 

“You remember those cliffs, Mr. Hamilton ?” 

** Ay, well,” replied the young man, sadly. 

* And the story, too, connected with them ?” 

Ronald nodded, though it was evident from his 
manuer that he did not desire any reference to be 
made to the subject. 

The doctor saw in a momeut what was ing 
through the young man’s mind, so he simply said: 

“ Your coming here to-day has something to do 
with what I revealed to you at our first interview.” 

“Great Heavens! you may clear the mystery 
and conclude thi satisfactorily?” rejoined 
Ronald, earnestly. 

“ Wait and watch,” replied the master of Black- 
rock, “I have not summoned you for nothing,” he 
added, with a sad smile. ‘‘ Be patient; the hour 
is drawing nigh. The mecting will be unexpected ; 
but watch, watch.” 

What he meant the young man would fain have 
unravelled, but he puzzled his brain in vain; the 
words of this peculiar man were as to him so many 
enigmas. 

They again reseated themselves. The hour of 
twelve struck ; there were staps heardin the court- 
yard. An instant after the door of the apartment 
opened, 

The simple word “visitors” was announced, 
and in walked Laurence Harland, his two sons, 
Mark Langton, and Bernice Delarme. 

The astonishment of Stanhope and Mr. Hamilton 
was undescribable. For what ees had these 
people been summoned to Blackrock? As to the 
owner of the tower and Captain Faulkner, they 
evinced no surprise at all. Whatever these strange 
proceedings mp, it was evident that the cap- 
tain was in the secret. 

The new arrivals had no sooner got seated than 
the door was once more thrown open, and Marian 
Delarme entered. 

She was radiantly beautifal—more beautiful than 
ever Stanhope had seen her before—and dressed 
with simple but exquisite taste. 

All eyes were turned with looks of admiration 
on the young lady as she passed into the room, and 
Dr. Philander rose and embraced her most affec- 
tionately. 

Stanhope Bainbridge blushed deeply, but other- 
wise he did not evince the great feeling of joy that 
was paramount in his bosom. The young man con- 
tented himself by lovingly pressing her hand, and 
conducting her to a seat. 

But more were to come yet. Not five minutes 
kad elapsed when the rumble of carriage wheels 
was heard some distance from the tower, then the 
tramp, tramp of horses. 

All were on the qui vive in wondering amazedly 
who the new arrival could be; but they had not 
long to wait. They could presently hear the tramp 
of the horses in the courtyard; the next instant 
they knew the carriage had stopped. Footsteps 
were heard ascending the old steps of the tower, 
and presently the door was thrown open, and the 
servant, in a loud voice, announced, ** Squire Bain- 
bridge and niece.” 

A thunderbolt, if it had fallen in their midst 
could not have created more consternation as Adam 
Bainbridge and Miss St. Clair entered the room. 

For a moment, the old squire halted on the 





threshold undecidedly; then he advanced boldly 
into the apartment. and looked around him with an 
air of extreme astonishment. 

Those in the apartment had already risen to 
their feet. Stanhope and Ronald were surprised 
beyond measure, and cast looks of inquiry upon 
each other as if they would fain have unravelled the 
strange scene that was passing before them. 

For an instant a profound silence prevailed. 

Adam Bainbridge looked from one to the other 
for an explanation without obtaining it. His face 
at last reddened with indignation. 

* What means this mummery ?”’ he cried, turning 
sternly on the doctor. 

Philander’s visage had grown to a deatlily pallor. 

“Will no one answer me?” the other cried, 
wrathfully ; ‘not even you, Stanhope ?”’ 

The young man drooped his eyes. 

“Indeed, sir, I am in as entire ignorance of this 
meeting as yourself,” he replied. 

“This is all very strange,” the squire said. 
Then, tarning to Dr. Philander, he added, some- 
what contemptuously: “ Will you notinform me 
what business you have with me ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, deliveredin a tone almozt 
inaudible. ‘ Look at me first.” 

There was a thrilling pause as the words rang 
out clearly and distinctly through the room : 

a Look well at me, and tell me do you not know 
me ?” 

Adam Bainbridge glanced uneasily round him, 
then looked the doctor full in the face. 

“I do not,” he replied, evasively, “unless as 
the recluse of Blackrock. But what does this mum- 
mery mean, again I ask you? Is it to take part in 
@ masquerade you have brought me here? Your 
letter stated that there was some important secret to 
divulge.” 

** There is, indeed,” was the reply. 

“Then the sooner you set about revealing it the 
better,” rejoined Adam Bainbridge, half menac- 
ingly. “ But have you no apartment more private 
than this?—looking around upon the assembled 
company. 

“T have nothing,” was the quiet answer, ‘that 
the present company may not hear.” 

“Then you intended to make this a scene,’’ 
cried Mr. Bainbridge, furiously. ‘You would 
make me the scapegoat of some mad frolic. But 
beware, sir, how you trifle with me!” and he raised 
his hand with a menacing gesture. 

Dr. Philander met the movement with a look of 
quiet scorn, while all in the room arose to their 
feet, betraying the utmost anxiety. 

“ Pray do not get into a passion, Mr. Bainbridge,” 
said the doctor, quietly, “but attend to me. I 
have not summoned you here to be the scapegoat 
of any one’s ridicule, but rather have brought you 
face to face with one whom you have most cruelly 
wronged.” 

“Who dare advance that charge?” demanded 
the old squire, indignantly. 

“T dare,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘and do.” 

“You!” exclaimed the other, turning 
“ Who, then, are you, most mysterious man ?” 

“I must still enforce your silence, Mr. Bain- 
bridge,” said the doctor, with the utmost compo- 
sure. ‘My story is soon told—a few brief words 
and I will have done.” 

Paler and more agitated grew the old squire; 
great drops of perspiration stood out on his mas- 
sive brow; the fall of a pin could be heard in the 
room, so painful and intense was the quiet. 

“This is my story,” said the doctor, after noting 
carefully what effect his words had on the company : 
“Once on a time, and not far from this old tower, 
lived a wealthy landowner. He had two sons. 
The boys grew up together, and evidently loved each 
other, though physically and mentally they were 

uite different. The elder brother was thin and 
diminative, while the younger had in personal ap- 
pearance every favour that nature could lavish 
on him. When the years of manhood had dawned 
on them, the elder brother, who was a passionate 
devotee to all that was intellectual, resolved to 
devote himself to the medical profession. He left 
home for that purpose and entered a medical uni- 
versity, from whence he issued a few years after 
with his degree, and with also a diploma to prac- 
tise asa physician. While pursuing his profession 
he Sod an attachment and married one in a far 
humbler sphere than his own. ‘A short term of 
happiness passed by, for these young people, not- 
withstanding the disparity in their stations, loved 
each other——”’ 

Here the doctor, overcome by his emotions, 
paused. Adam Bainbridge looked pale as a ghost, 
while the rest of the company were rooted to the 
spot, and hung on every word that fell from Phi- 
lander’s lips. 

“ But,” returned the doctor, “the young physi- 
cian’s termof happiness was doomed to be short- 
lived. A letter came from his father requesting 
his presence at home. He went—alas! that he had 
never gone—for it proved his ruin.” 
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I will hear no more of it,’”’ screamed the squire, 
trembling like a leaf. “Oh, spare me—spare me!’’ 
he cried, throwing out his hands supp icatingly. 
“Great Heaven, but I do deserve it! Oh: miserable 
—miserable man! Worse than miserable—a mur- 
derer! But Heaven knows it was not my intention 
to hurl my luckless brother from those fateful 
cliffs. Oh! what worlds would I not give to have 
rostored him to life—to his inheritance ?” 

And the once proud and haughty squire clenched 
his hands in bitter agony, entirely unconscious of 
those around him. His niece tried to console him, 
but allin vain ; tears gushed from-his eyes like rain, 
tears indeed of the most agonized repentance. Even 
the little doctor was affected and wept like a child, 

This proof of the old squire’s sorrow was more 
than he could bear. Laying aside his reserve, he 
approached him with agitated strides and took his 
hands within his own. 

Up to this Squire Bainbridge seemed to be almost 
unconsciousof what was passing. The action startled 
him ; helooked up, the tears streaming from his eyes. 

‘ Brother,” said the doctor, in a broken voice, ‘‘ do 
you not know me? Haveall these weary years effaced 
every recollection of me from your memory ?” 

With a great cry of joy, Adam Bainbridge threw 
himself sobbing on the doctor’s breast. 

“Oh, my brother,” he said, ‘‘my dear brother, 
and you are really alive! This is happiness indeed.” 

Nothing could exceed the joyful surprise of the 
spectators at the reconciliation of the brothers. 
The old lar would fain have hugged them both 
if he dared, while Laurence Harland and his 
two sons looked on with the most pleasurable emo- 
tions. Stanhope and Hamilton shed tears of joy. 

While this was transpiring the door opened again 
and the young squire’s second self walked in—the 
mysterious mute of the tower. 

** How like Stanhope Bainbridge!” exclaimed two 
or threo of the company, and the young man himself 
was fain to acknowledge that there wasa very strong 
resemblance. ‘The doctor smiled, and after leading 
his brother to a chair and assuring him that it was not 
his son’s ghost, he explained the presence of this 

strangeapparition. He said he had brought him from 
the East where he had purchased him from a slave- 
dealer. Arriving at Blackrock, hecould not help re- 
oognizing the remarkable likeness that existed be- 
tween him and Stanhope. Atthis time his mind was 
so terribly embittered against his brother that he re- 
solved to kidnap the young squire and after an en- 
forced absence of a few years to put the mute for- 
ward as the true heir. But happily his mind changed 
some months prior to Stanhope’s accident and he 
abandoned the scheme as wicked and impracticable. 

A long and ry explanation was entered 
into now in which the young squire’s voyage to and 
from Mexico was freely discussed. 

“‘ He is no longer the heir of Silverstone Manor,”’ 
said Adam Bainbridge, sadly. 

“My brother is mistaken,”’ replied the doctor, 
clearly. ‘I renounce all claim to the estate ; it is 
his and his heirs for ever. On one condition, how- 
ever,” he added, smilingly: 

“ The condition—the condition !” shouted a num- 
ber of voices. 

“Well, the condition is this, my friends—that 
theso young people come together.” 

‘* Marian Deiarme!’’ exclaimed Adam Bainbridge, 
opening his eyes wide with astonishment. 

‘Marian Delarme no longer,” his brother re- 
turned; ‘‘but the rightful heiress to Silverstone 
Manor. Yes, Marian Delarme, brother. Do you 
agree to the conditions ?” 

‘** 1 do,” was the reply, in an almost inaudible voice. 
“ Be happy ; Heaven bless you both, my children.” 
THE END. 
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THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 


+> — 
CHAPTEK XVI. 

“ A VAMPIRE!” murmured Vara. 

“Yes, my dear girl,” and Kenelm pressed hercon- 
vulsively to his side. “ You have heard, I doubt 
not, of the old Byzantine Christians’ vampires ; in 
like manuer may not we be in the toils of some liv- 
ing siren, whose army of kindred fiends work out her 
murderous will, so that she may fatten upon our de- 
struction?” 

“What—what are you implying?” gasped Vara. 

“ You blessed innocent, do you suspect nobody ?” 

The brother and sister eyed each other for a breath- 
less moment in stern silence. Then the heart of the 
girl rose up in noble anger. 

*‘She is guiltless!’’ exclaimed Vara, hotly. “ How 
dare you throw the breath of suspicion upon her? 
Did you but know her as I know her, could you but 
see her goodness, her greatness of soul, her charity, 
her tenderness, beneficence, self-denial—ia short, her 








magnificent character—you would think as soon of 
traducing an angel in Heaven!” 

“ And yet she called you Christabel Snowe ?” re- 
turned Kenelm, quietly, and as ii to himself. 

“Ob, what shall I think—what can I think ?” she 
groaned. “I dare not think at all, To doubt my 
benefactress is to lower myself for ever in my own 
estimation. Surely, surely, brether, the vampire 
you speak of must be some other person. Why pitch 
upon her?” 

“ We shall see very soon, my little one. Don’t 
quarrel with me, Vara, until we see whether the angel 
is ‘worth quarrelling about. If she is the Christabel 
Snowe I knew two years ago she is very far from 
Heaven, I assure you!” 

“Bat, Kenelm, even if she were that person, why 
should you acouse ber of the plot against us ?” 

“True, indeed. ‘Then you really believe, Vara, 
that your present illness arises from natural causes, 
and that Mrs, St. Columb takes the wisest plans to 
hasten your recovery ?” 

“ She has the very first physician in London attend- 
ing me,” faltered the distressed girl. 

“Ay? Who may he be?” 

“The Count de St. Cyr.” 

Kenelm attered a horrified exclamation. 

“ My own physician!” ejaculated he. 

“ There!” cried Vara, * he must be all right, if he 
is your chosen adviser also!” 

“ Ay,” responded Kenelm, gloomily; ‘‘ but he was 
not chosen by me. Circumstances made him my 
adviser—circumstances, I now fear, which were 
planned beforehand. I was taken with a deadly ill- 
ness at the club one night. WhenI recovered con- 
sciousness I found myself in my own hotel, with Do 
St. Cyr in attendance, It was he who told me my 
constitution was wrecked by dissipation, and alarmed 
me so that on the spot I engaged him as my medical 
attendant. Vara, Vara, there is one hand behind the 
scenes, bringing a!l these strange coincidences about! 
Look at that man’s success as @ physician in your 
case and in mine!” 

At this moment the carriage stopped. They were 
at the door of Mrs. St, Columb’s splendid mansion. 

Without a moment's delay the brother and sister 
were ushered by the footman through the spacious 
halls into the lady’s own private sitting-room, and 
in a flood of light and warmth, perfume and beauty, 
she met them at the door. 

Never had Mrs. St. Columb appeared so splendid. 
Her opera costume was changed for a black velvet 
dress, with her celebrated diamond fastening the 
throat, and her magnificent arms undisguised by 
bracelets, flashing through half-open sleeves, 

She was very pale, but the expression of that pale 
face was in itself a masterpiece. 

She looked at Kenelm Guillamore, and seemed to 
see nothing else. 

“We have met again,” murmured she, “and what 
a change, my poor friend—what a change!” 

Kenelm surveyed her from head to foot with this 
cold, glittering eyes one blaze of scorn. 

“Yes, I was right,” remarked he, with a dark 
frown. ‘“ This is Christabel Snowe, the Vampire of 
the Guillamores.” 

She moved not @ feature. 

“So, not content with ruining me, madame,” con- 
tinued the young man, “ you are dragging this in- 
nocent and trusting girl to destruction also!” 

Still not a motion. 

“ And,” farther continued Kenelm, strangely dis- 
composed by this silence, “ not content with that, you 
must farther wrong her by giving her your own vile 
name to wear,as if you could not insult her inno- 
cence enough.” 

Mrs. St. Cotumb’s white hand went up to her heart ; 
her large, brilliant eyes, fixed pulsatingly on his, 
began ‘to fill with silent tears, which trembled on 
the tips of her curled lashes like glittering 
diamonds. 

“Still dumb!” cried Kenelm, passionately. 
“What! nothing to say ? No blandished sorceries ! No 
smiling falsehoods? Dumb at the accusation of at- 
tempted murder? Fie, Madame Christabel !—fie! 
The charming creature who deceived me in Malta has 
lost all her cunning. There, she was an adventuress 
—a trap to catch game for her blacklegs to plunder 
—a swindler in silken skirts—a would-be some- 
body incog.! But with all these drawbacks she 
could pluck and eat to the top of her bent!” 

Beyond a tremor at eachvile epithet, like the winc- 
ing of some high-bred steed at the cut of the lash, 
she moved not. Her hands locked themselves to- 
gether ; she stood like a woman turned to stone, her 
eyes haunting her accuser. 

Guillamore drew forward the bewildered and 
terrified girl, and suddenly confroated her with Mrs, 
St. Columb. 

“Look at your work!” he exclaimed, in low, stern 
accents, “look, if you dare, unmoved! ‘There is 
death iu my sister’s face—there is death in mine; 








and I say it is your work!” He moved a stop 
nearer, and with grinding teeth, added: “Ay, 
assassin, and by whose orders was it that the bullet 
was sped which should have prevented this alterca- 
tion to-night?” 

The lady instinctively put op her hands as if to 
ward off a blow and retreated before him. 

He stood, thus reminded of his own violence, half 
ashamed. 

Then the lady heaved a long sigh, as if recovering 
from a terrible trance, and her countenance began to 
assume the hue of life—her eyes to flash. 

“Now hear me, sir,” said she, with-a clear, un- 
broken voice, and a majestic movement of the arm 
which struck Kenelm speeciless, for he had thought 
her cowering in detected guilt before him; “ you 
have accused me of crimes which would scarcely dis- 
grace the genius of a Borgia, and you have insulted 
me beyond all possibility of forgiveness. What you 
are I know not—I knew you in Malta as Captain 
Gilmore, and if it is unpardonable in me to change 
my name from a sad necessity it is equally-so for 
you. What Iam you know not”—and her form di- 
lated, and she stood up queenlike as she said it— 
“nor shall it ever be known until the grave closes 
over me and my insulters blush at their own pre- 
sumption, You have called me adventaress—intri- 
guante—in league with blacklegs. Then you did 
not stay in Malta long enough to learn that my 
sudden departure had nothing to do with the arrest 
of the actual female swindler which was afterwards 
made. Political intriguante! Say, rather, a being 
of all beings the most auxious to escape the thrice- 
accursed trammels of political intrigue. Murderess 
—assassin!” She paused, her bosom heaving, her 
brow crimsoning, her eyes flashing with a horror 
before which her accuser involuntarily shrank. “ Ah, 
me!” she murmured, wringing her hands, “ this is 
the sad penalty of being friendless—of being out of 
my sphere!—this blow will send me to my grave! 
Great Heaven, how terrible! how unjust!’ 

“ Madame!” exclaimed Kenelm, confused and 
wavering, ‘‘ if you can prove yourself innocent, in 
Heaven's name do so!” 

She looked at Vara, and, with a stifled sob, said: 

“My child, I would take you to my bosom and 
tell you all, but that I see distrust in your conduct 
also. I shall never seek to force your gratitude, 
Vara; our hands shall never meet again until you 
come to me of your own will. But for the sake of 
this madman, who calls himself your brother, say 
whether you have ever suspected me of treachery 
towards you.” 

“No, no!’ cried Vara, stretching out her hands. 

Mrs. St. Columb waved her back. 

“Did I not spend three weeks in searching for 
the plotters whom we both believed to have abducted 
yoursister? Was I not the first to say that there 
must be some power behind the scenes trying to 
exterminate your family, in order to obtain the 
wealth which rumour makes you heirs of ?” 

“Yes, that is true,” exclaimed Vara, eagerly. 
“You spared neither time nor money. You have, 
never——”’ 

“Vara,” continued Mrs. Columb, in an unutter- 
ably mournful voice, “ I am the most unfortunate of 
living women; but out of my unexampled sorrow I 

came upon you and pitied you, knowing nothing of 
your family but what public comment told me. I 
tried to heal my bleeding heart by curing 
yours, and ere long I loved you as my soul, and 
blessed Heaven that, low as my descent had been 
from my own estate, I was still able to succour you. 
And we have been happy in each other’s love, have 
we not, Vara?” 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed Vara, tears now rolling down 
her cheeks. 

“ And yet,” continued the lady, in the same sad 
and immeasurably tender*tones, ‘it seems, in spite 
of all, and through all, I never properly won your 
heart, for you have been fading, fadiug out of my 
arms—pining for your lost oues—careless of the one 
whose only solace was your presence! And, Vara, 
who has wept most over your illness, you or I?” 

“Dear, dear friend, torture me no more!” cried 
Vara, and, flinging herself on her knees, sho grasped 
the robes of her benefactress and kissed them in & 
passion of weeping. “You have been more tu mo 
than woman éver was to another before!” she sobbed, 
“and I would have died but for your heavenly com- 
passion! Oh, Mrs. Columb, can you—can you for- 
give a poor girl who must be losing her senses?” 

The lady stooped, and with a generous. grace which 
no man might withstand caught the trembling sup- 
pliant to her bosom, murmuring : 5 

Thus supporting her, and placing her other beauti- 
ful hand upon Vara’s raven hair in a sort of bene- 
diction, she murmured : 

“Tt has been my sorrow that I dare not taste the 
sweetness of ‘love, for that would be the ruin of us 
both; so when I once met the mau who should have 
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been my king I fled, to my own life-long sorrow. 
But, child, I lavished my wealth of love upon you; 
if Ihave meddled in your affairs, it was from love; 
if I have subjected myself to suspicion from those 
who know not the workings of my heart, dear child 
—dear child, to you I declare it—love was the moving 
power. If I ever schemed, it was for your welfare ; 
if [hid your own name and gave you mine, it was to 
blind your foes, and to bestow upon you the dearest 
proof of my affection; and yet this——” 

She turned, and with incomparable majesty 
designated, with a weep of her hand, Kenelm Guilla~ 
more. 

The words died on her lips. She surveyed him 
with proud indiguation expressed in every curve of 
ber uplifted head and flashing eyes. 

It was a vision to make the narrowést: soul on 
earth quake and crawl with shame; and Kencle 
Guill @ was ly that. 

He had been listening to her impassioned words 
with a growimg conviction that he might have been 
over-hasty injndgirg from appearances ; that he had 
condemmed her wholly upon impulse ; that 
past acquain and her apparent. desertion of 
him had largely influenced his mind against bh 
that hig behaviour had been unmanly, brutal 
cruel, even if she were guilty im part of what 
accused ber; but if she were not his i 
was beyond all parallel. 

Andso, as she stood straight and tall before him, 
her splemdid face which he had eovered with the 
flushes, of outraged purity, mow pale end cold, her 
brows Init with the just suger of a Nemesis, hor 
lips st as sath og “ae = remove 
piercing r judi er arm 
che girl to ber heart. whom she ‘bad loaded with uae |: 
paralleled peng cmeg, only her lovein return, the 
young mameast away his suspicionsas 
«is had his sister a few minutes before, 

“ Lady—Christabel !” he groaned, covering bis face 
with bis long, thin hands, “I have foully wronged 
you! I am,as-you-say, past your forgiveness.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Vara, winding her hands 
about the arms of her benefactress.. ‘* You do not 
know how noble she can be! Forgive him, Mrs. St. 
Columb! oh, forgive him, and we shall both revere 
you for ever!” 

Mrs. St. Columb looked from one to the other—saw 
the same remorse in each face, the tears on the girl’s, 
the heart-wrung shame on the man’s, and a mighty 
change came over her. 

A deep sob tore up from her over-strained heart— 
she gazed at Kenelm—gazed with doubt and tender- 
ness, despair, relenting, all struggling together, then 
with a cry of strange sorrow she sank upon a pearly 
‘ couch, and, shuddering from head to foot, gave way 
to voiceless weeping, her convulsed face hidden in 
the silken cushion. 

The brother and sister stood together, regarding 
her in consternation, not daring to comfort her. 

It would seem as if now that the strain was over, 
the delicate sensibility and noble heart of this 
ee being were shattering beneath the in- 
sult, 

“Cruel that Iam!” muttered Kenelm; “I have 
killed her! Let us go, Vara, and outrage her no 
more by our presence !” 

“ Yes,” retarned Vara, “ she will never be able to 
endure the sight of me again.” 

The lady roused herself. Blinded with bitter 
tears, wan and quivering, that facé had never seenred 
so endearing, so fair, to Kenelm Guillamore as now. 

“Come to me, ny friends—my only friends !” she 
gasped, holding out ber hands; and the sister was 
not more ready than the brother to spring to herside 
and press the precious boon to her lips, and when 
they were thus back at her feet Mrs. St. Columb 
bent her head upon Vara’s neck and wept unre- 
Strained, i 

And she asked, with a sobbing sigh: 

“Can you, knowing nothing of my mysterious life 
beyond that it has been from. the beginning a 
calamity—can you trust me in the future? 

: With my life!” whispered Vara, bor cheek pressed 
to hers, 

. we my life!” said Kenelm, his lips upon her 
au 








ee 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tre events of that night but served to rivet the 
chains which bound Vara Guillamore to her friend, 
and to banish the last of Kenelm’s doubts, as the 
thunder storm clears the air. 

There had been rather a recherché scene the next 
forenoon in Mrs, St. Columb’s drawing-room, which 
deserves a slight etching from thie hurr pen, 
that must needs hasten on to graver, darker episodes 
anon, 

_ Mrs. St. Columb sits on an azure brocatelle divan 
in her sheer white crépe robes, her fair face as 
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colourless as they. At her side is the man who is 
known in London fashion circles as ‘‘Mr. Gilmore,” 
with her hand held fast in his, while a great passion 
shives from his forceful eyes. 

“ Christabel—Christabel,” he is saying, quickly, 
ie d last night that your heart was mine— 
why *itthdraw the sweet confession now ?” 

(why have we met again, my friend?” 
moaned@'the lady, gazing sadly into space. ‘Cruel 
destiny forbids me.to be happy !” 

*What.is the mystery which divides us? Come 
—I will overcome it, sweet one.” 

“Some day you shall. know all, but never from 
my lips. F ; i or I must vanish from you 
ae your fatal/Meve forsed'me to vanish before!” 

“And compa yg heart to be filled 
<—"" you! Heaven forbid, my 

eye , my friemd, even here. It belongs 
to-our little sitter now, and suits her well; she is 

grease the crystalledsnow! Come—I will 


oun disteras well as hers—let ma,Mr. Gilmore.” 


—_— E-will win you tm apite of fate— 
Acne rene trembling. 
“Un 

jive 


e@wual@euppose there was a sombre joy in her 
ving euilleas sho said, her hand : 
“Oo moe, Kenelm.@ thet, you 


2” retuemed the young man, 


‘will mever morve-come into your or Vara’s 
«flame shootin: up in her death- 

“3 ‘iy where none can trace me. 
pte sen none whom I love!” 


ecstasy. 

Heaven,” cried Kienelm, seizing 
her arm, “tell me what this dreadial gulf is which 
you may confide in me!” 

“ T dare !” she returoed, with a look 
of terror. “What have I ssi@? Go! yor are un- 
generous |” Es, 

A feewn contracted her lover's brow. 

“Is itthat you are married already?” asked ho, 
harshly. 

She waved her hand scornfully, and returned: 

“ You are wrong in your guess, Mr. Gilmore. Now 
tell me, truly; will you recklessly seek to follow out 
a mystery which can only be discovered at the price 
of your destruction and mine, or will you be my 
friend and brother, and thus bring a gleam of pure 
joy into the life of awoman whom destiny has willed 
to make joyless ?” 

The young man a toa distant window and 
looked out upon the flashing stream of carriages with 
" 7 that saw not, while his teeth gnawed deep into 

5 lip. 

Bitter disappointment and impatience were at war 
in his heart; it was hard to give her up—very hard ; 
but he knew enough of the mysterious woman to feel 
sure that she would do as she had threatened should 
he rashly persist in his suit, 

“Give me your friendship upon your own terms,” 
said he, at last, kissing her hand with gentle re- 
spect ; “and trust me to remember in future that it 
is but as brother and sister we meet !” 

That was a strange look which crept into Mrs, St. 
Columb’s face at the words, Triumph, terror, joy, 
despair—which had the greater part? 

But she thanked him with every expression of 
satisfaction. 

Half an hour later Lord John, Marquis of Win- 
stanley, sent in his card to the two ladies. 

Vara, being busy with her brother, Mrs. St. 
Columb kindly made her excuses and met my lord 
alone. 

“Ah! Better this morning, Mrs. St. Columb?” 
asked he, lingering over her soft hand. 

“Ob, yes! ‘twas but the heat of the house and the 
sudden meeting of a friend whom illness has caused 
to look like his own wraith,” returned tho lady, 
wearily. 

“ And this friend ?” inquired my lord, with raised 
eyebrows and some little playful jealousy in his 
tones. 

“A Mr. Gilmore, whom I knew some years ago 
on the Continent,” answered Mrs. St. Columb, with 
a quiet seriousness which checked any lightness on 
the subject. “ You will like him, I know, Lord John. 
I expect you to be friends.” 

shail do my best to be likeable,” returned the 
young noble, cheerfully. “He is also acquainted 
with your lovely protégée, Miss Snowe, it ap 
ears.” 

“Yes, they are dear and esteemed friends to each 
other,” said the lady, gravely. 

“Lovers?” asked Lord John, quizzically as be- 
fore: 

She paused some moments, and then answered : 

“No—oh, no! He is family friend,’’ 

The marquis politely dropped the subject, and, 





learning that Miss Snowe was not visible, devoted 
himself to the enchanting society of his hostess for 
half an hour, and left in time to missa charming 
lunch en famille with the two ladies and Mr. Gil- 
more. 

It is needless to say that Kenelm speedily saw the 
prudence of concealing his family name and relation- 
ship with Vara, and imto all Mrs. St. Columb’s 
precautions against.the foes which both he and she 
believed were interested in their extermination. 

At first upemitearing that the Count de St. Cyr was 
Kenelm’s medial ettendami, Mrs. St. Columb was so 
struck by tle-coincidencethatishe intended to dis- 
miss him. ftom Vaes,and urged) Kenelm to follow her 
example; as, tosay the least of it, his 
treat rothemand) sister seemed unfor- 
tunate ; butGiillamore helditiiathis treachery ought 
to be brought home to iim, if tasachery there was; 
and to thivend the wheleef thoamedicine vials which 
the two: invalid aad Reem using-were gathered up 
and taken withontammment to anveminent analytical 
chemist ‘for emamsipadion. 

The gentlem=m pranounced them to be innocent 
drugs, and Dei®t, Oye was retained by mutual con- 
sent, 

The harmonious arrangement which had con- 
verted Kenelm Guillamore. into the family friend of 
the witching Mirs, St. Columb and her-no leselovely 
companion cased a slight complication in his 


There was. a women whom Mr. Gilmore, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the London clubs, had pro- 
mised himeelf to win from all competitora—it being 
the fashion te woo her, but as yet not the fashion to 
win her. 

This woman was at the time the reigning vocalist 
—in fact, that prima-donna whose entrancing 
notes and thrilling poses had been the subject of the 
vey ai blood’s admiring study at the moment 
that Vara discovered him. 

She was an Jtalian cantatrice, called Signorina 
Corilla Lanzia, and this Italian cantatrico was—low 
be it spoken—an Irish girl, although not one ina 
thousand would have believed it had they heard it 
affirmed on oath; for with her foreign face and 
tongue, education, style and name, she would have 
bothered the cosmopolitans sadly to say to what nation 
she belonged. 

Chancing to meet the Signorina Oorilla at some 
artistic assembly, Mr. Gilmore had been struck by 
her haunting resemblance to some sweet village face 
of past days, had marked her diamonds and her 
dignity with approbation, and hearing the on dits, like 
the reckless rogue he was, had at once made up his 
mind that the wonder should be transplated to his 
private preserves before many weeks had flown over 
her head. 

Therefore, to the attack ! 

And signorina, mistaking bis ardour for the honest 
devotion of his own native land, had been already 
showing signs to surrender. 

Now what was to be done with Corilla siuce Mrs. 
St. Columb dawhed ? 

He was truly unwilling to retire from the field on 
the eve bf a ¥ibtsks which would agonize with envy 
half Mayfair; yét ‘were his Stella to hear of Vanessa 
this modern Dean Swift might find himself shut out 
of the paradise of her society. 

First love had the day. He resolved to give up 
the singer and accept the Platonic elysium fortune 
offered him. 

The new disposition of affairs also caused some 
confusion in Mrs. St. Columb’s well-ordered house- 
hold, and forced her to a step which neither she nor 
her protégée relished overmuch. 

It was discovered that since Mr. Gilmore visited 
the house on privileged terms Lord John also de- 
manded the same favour. 

Seeing this, Mrs. St. Columb, with rare tact, took 
Madame Grundy into her confidence, and begged that 
many-tongued power to find the requisite dowager to 
act propriety in the corver of her sofa. 

Mollified, Madame Grundy eagerly rushed to her 
aid, and presented her with a score or so of the re- 
quisite article, and Mrs. Outram, relict of the late 
Colonel Oatram, of Her Majesty’s Bengal service, 
thankfully entered the Incognita’s palace, and put on 
her spectacles. ‘ 

Then Mrs. St. Columb ventured to receive the 
visits of her two male friends, and these were fol- 
lowed by half-a-dozen more young aristocrats, and 
very speedily the best blood of Belgravia and May- 
fair, both male and female, foand its way to Mrs, St. 
Colamb'’s drawing-room. 

At first there was some constraint visible between 
the marquis and Mr. Gilmore when they encountered 
each other so frequently, but gradually each fell 
into his appointed groove, and they began decidedly 
to affect each other’s society, though there appeared 
an unmistakeable determination on the part‘of each 
to sit the other out. 
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They conducted this business very methodically. 
‘When the visitors had all departed but these two, 
Mr. Gilmore would suddenly remember something 
of particular moment which he must communicate 
to Mrs. St. Columb, and he would contrive to lead 
that lady apart to do it. Lord John would loiter 
about impatiently until his hostess, fearful of 
wounding him (such a tender soul was she), would 
ask Miss Snowe to sing her last song to him. 

Then Vara would sit down to the grand piano 
and sing—sweet heart, how she did yearn for 
Aileen and the ancient spinet then!—and her wild, 
ead voice would ring through the rich saloon like the 


lone wail of the wandering banshee, forthe joy was 
gone out of it long ago, though the heart was there 
yet. * 


And the marquis would look at her ra f, and pas- 
sionately longing face—a face so,fair that it sank 
iato his heart and anchored itseli at the very bottom 
—with eyes growing bigger and bigger, and ears 
strained to catch the haunting strains; but then, 
as Mrs. St. Columb remarked when sho saw his 
absorption, Lord John was always wild after 
music 

Thus the platonic friendship behind the porcelain 
screen grew and flourished, and the nobleman forgot 
to feel shut out of paradise,and Mrs. Outrain, both 
deaf and drowsy, dozed in her easy-chair by the card- 
table, where she had been improving the shin- 
ing hours night after night, week by week. 

Mrs. St. Columb and Mr. Gilmore cultivated pla- 
tonics in the corner over a volume of art, and Vara 
sang to the gazing marquis, while the human-toned 
piano echoed her thrilling notes, 

On the fateful silence came these words of the 
Laureate’s: 

** Ask meno more. What answer should I give ? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye ; 
Yet, oh, my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live. 
Ask me no more.” 

Behind the porcelain screen a white hand clutched 
an eager masculine one, and a soft voice gone hoarse 
and trembling echoed : 

“ Ask me no more!” while eyes from which the 
shades of the Mexican opal were swept away in that 
moment of love and terror gazed entreaty into 
answering eyes, 

Vara sang on: 

“* Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are sealed, 
I strove against the stream, and all in vain, 
Let the great river take me to the main ; 

No more, dear love, for at a toweh I yield— 

Ask me no more.” 


Aud now bebold Lord John! Leaning upon th® 
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piano, with his head on his hand, and his eyes upon 
the singer's pale, wasting face, he gazed asif she had 
glamoured him. 

Glancing up, their eyes met. Amazed, fascinated, 
they regarded each other. He leaned farther and 
farther across the polished slab, his breath fluttering 
on his parted lips ; a slow, rare carmine grew upon 
her cheek, and her white bosom rose and fell 
more quickly, while her hands rested motionless 
upon the key-board, as if a spell had bound them 
there. 

But a rustling, faint as the wind sweeping over the 
heavily headed grain, stole nearer and nearer ; a foot 
light as dowa pressed the carpet ;a figure in sable 
velvets advanced with a countenance of singu- 
lar import; and a hand richly jewelled, but cold 
and griping, rested on the young girl’s bare 
shoulder. 

** Christabel!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Columb, in a 
tone so unlike her own that the pair started as if a 
cannon had gone off between them. 

Her eyes were flaming fiercely down upon her pro- 
tégée. It seemed as if for a moment she dared not 
trust herself to speak, 

“Madame!” stammered Lord John, a dark flush 
rising to his brow. 

She called up a ghastly and unnatural smile with 
which to answer lim, and then bent her face on 
ron neck to hide the terrible emotions expressed 
there, 

“Don’t sing that song again, dear child,” she 
whispered, at last, in her usual gentle way, “ unless 
you want my destruction,” and she glided back to 
Mr. Gilmore. 

Vara thought she understood her, and almost 
forgot her own tumultuous emotions in pity for the 
unfortunate lady who loved her brother and dared 
not, for some mysterious family reason, marry 


him. 

The spell broken, Lord John made his adieux to 
the half-invisible pair behind the screen, and then, 
seizing Vara’s not extended hand, he raised it to his 
lips and kissed it once, twice, most passionately, and 
as none but a lover would kiss. 

She snatched it away; her charming face was 
turned from him, but he could see the flush deepen- 
ing, deepening. 

“Give me—give me one blossom!” he almost 
whispered, touching one of the white moss roses on 
her bosom. 

She turned altogether away. 

“Only as a sign that you are not hopelessly 
offended at me,” pleaded the marquis, humbly. 

Tho room wavered strangely before the young 





girl’s eyes; her heart throbbed sweetly, wildly ; hor 
breath came and went in short, quick gasps. 

And yet she remembered that he had once been 
the suitor of her benefactress, and thatshe had never 
said she could not marry him—and that cold gripe 
on her shoulder was like to live in her memory for 
many @ day; and yet all the while her traitorous 
fingers were feeling for the bouquet, and tearing out 
one of the choicest buds, and suffering it to be 
snatched from her trembling {hand by Lord John 
Marquis of Winstanley, and kissed and placed, be- 
fore her eyes, in his buttonhole. 

At that moment Mrs. St. Columb, accompanied by 
Mr. Gilmore, approached. 

Mr. Gilmore was crushing the soft fingers of his 
hostess in his palm, while his triumphant eyes 
seomed to say, “ I am sure of her now,” whereas tho 
lady, with a cold and haughty face turned from him 
and eyed the younger pair. 

“Good night, Miss Snowe,” said Kenelm, in s 
deeply gratified voice, to his sister. 

“Good night, Mrs, St. Columb,” said Lord John, 
gaily, to his hostess, And the rivals went out arm 
in arm, 

For some time after the gentlemen had gone there 
was'a curious silence in the stately chamber. Mrs. 
Outram slept the sleep of the just behind her in- 

jpectacles; Vara leaned her hot cheek on 
her hand and gazed at the ivory keys of the piano, 
not daring to meet the glance which she felt sure 
was fastened upon her, 

And Mrs, St. Columb ? 

The silence lasted so long that Vara looked up at 
last, to find her friend engaged in—consideriug tho 
circumstances—a very eccentric business. 

She was playing solitaire with herself ! 

Standing not far, at one of the glittering mother- 
of-pearl tables, her white fingers flyiug almost reck- 
lessly over the board, she sent the crystal bails 
whirling like magic one by one round the circle 
until only a limited number were left. These she 
pondered over. 

Why did Vara’s heart grow cold as she gazed at 
that frowning brow—those hooded eyes ? 

Then the balls clicked again—the game was done. 

“Two!” muttered Mrs. St. Columb. 

She came to her protégée—her face was ashen 
white. 

“Let us retire, my love,” said she, in her usual 
tender voice; “ the hour grows late.” 

She kissed Vara and the kiss haunted her sll 
through the hours of one of the most dreadful nights 
her disease had yet brought her. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


_—_@—____— 
CHAPTER III. 
But Iam constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
Shakespeare. 

In after years, whon the dark hour before tho 
dawn of happiness in Ellen Temple’s young life 
came, her mind travelled back to this night—this 
night on which Charles Ruhl had come upon her 
and Francis Hopetown in the park, and she marked 
his strange behaviour, with more knowledge of its 
cause then than she bad dreamt of at the time. 

At first he had strode towards her with such a 
white, settled look on his face and so much seem- 
ingly dangerous purpose in his mien that she feared 

im. 

But even when within speaking distance he came 
to a full and sudden stop, whirled sharply round 
and marched off into the opposite direction. 

“What is the matter, Miss Temple?” asked 
Frank. ‘ You look startled.” 

“I thought I saw some one from home,” she 
answered, looking at him with a shifting light in 
her lustrous eyes; “and I would rather not be 
seen here with any one who is @ perfect stranger 
to them.” 

“No,” assented Hopetown. “It might give rise 
to unpleasant inquiries and conjectures, and I should 
be very sorry if I were the cause of your experienc- 
ing & moment’s unpleasantness. Will you go home 
in a cab, Miss Temple?” 

“No, thank you. I prefer the ’bus.” 

“Let me escort you out of the park, at least.” 

And Francis Hopetown tendered her his arm with 
the same courteous grace with which he did ali 
things. 

She accepted it and his escort to within sight of 
Parliament Street and then she thought it better that 
they should part. 

He detained her until she reiterated her promise 
to meet him again as he had proposed. 

Had Ellen felt less strong in her power of will, 
had she felt less secure in her innate pride she 
aight have refused. But the spirit of self-reliance 
hd been too strongly inculcated from her infancy 
forher to doubt herself. 

‘ shall be miserable enough until the time comes 
for 0 to meet again,” Frank said, in the same quiet, 
earnest way that he said most things. “I fear I shall 
eed se happy again apart from you, Miss Temple, 


Sue agwored him with a little laugh, and shook 





[THE RENDEZVOUS.] 
her head reprovingly at him, and as she tripped 
away he caught some words about all that being 
very wrong, and that they ought not to see each 
other again. Frank, looking after her with a very 
grave face, felt a strange thrill at his heart, half 
doubt of her, half misgiving of himself. 

“TI have sported with many like you, Miss 
Temple,” he muttered, turning away, and hailing a 
hansom to drive to his club, “Butif you continue 
to exercise this influence over me, I shall begin to 
think I have met my fate.” 

Miss Temple had tripped lightly over to the cor- 
ner where the omnibuses stop to take up passengers 
for the suburban quarters. She would have hailed 
one of these vehicles had not a soft, firm hand been 
laid on her shoulder, and she looked up, aware that 
she would meet the calm gaze of Charles Ruhl, for 
he had spoken her name with a quiet emphasis that 
made her slightly dread the interview. 

“T did not see you, Charles,” she said. 
going by this "bus ?” 

“No, thank you, Ellen; perhaps you would not 
mind conferring the favour of walking home with 
me, since-you have given so much of -yonr time to a 
dangerous companion like Mr. Francis Hopetown, a 
stranger to your family, and no friend to you.” 

“T will walk, if you wish it,” Ellen said; “ but 
Mr. Hopetown is a gentleman.” 

“So are most men with nearly twenty thousand a 
year, a college education, and indifferent principles.” 

Miss Temple’s face saddened ; she did not like to 
hear the man whom she believed to be perfection 
talked of in this way. She had an odd, childish 
notion that it was only in such men as Francis 
Hopetown that she would ever find perfection. 

“From what I have seen of Mr. Hopetown,” she 
said, “‘I have detected no harm in him. I daresay 
had I not found some pleasure in his company I 
sbould not have met him.” 

“ All the worse for you, Ellen,” Ruhl replied, very 
gravely. “ This was the kind of thing your mamma 
most dreaded, theresult she expected from your going 
out in the world in this way.” 

“ What result, Charles?” asked Miss Temple, with 
& glance at him which showed how pure were her own 
intentions. ‘If there is any wrong in what I have 
done it is a simple one, only against the rule of con- 
ventionalism. Perhaps too some girls, brought up 
more strictly in filial duty and dependence, would 
have consulted those at home first. Iam afraid I am 
a little bit cosmopolitan in my ideas.” 

“ Danger is never so near as when least expected.” 

“But surely you do not believe it is always im- 
possible to avert danger ?’’ 


“ Are you 
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“ My dear Ellen, if you intend to defend your caso 
on philosophical or logical grounds I must give in at 
once, There is nothing right or good that we cannot 
pervert if we choose, and there is nothing that is 
perverted which we cannot argue from our own 
standpoint that it is right and good,” 

“ Ought we to reason this way at all?” Ellen re- 
marked, ‘“ What does it lead to 2?” 

“ An argument simply,” said Charles Rubl, with a 
smile, and then he added, gravely—very gravely: “I 
thought, Ellen, that, without being presumptuous, 
our relationship of the past year or more had 
given me the privilege of speaking as I have on this, 
to me, very painful subject. Were I more a lodger 
and less a friend of Mrs. Temple’s, were you less dear 
to me, or even nothing to me but Mrs. ‘’emple’s 
daughter, even then for your own sake, for your 
future welfare and prosperity, I would try at 
the expense of your displeasure to give you my 
simple advice—to warn you of the danger of tle step 
you have taken, trusting to your faith inthe purity of 
my motive to plead my excuse.” 

They had walked now into the silent and gloomy 
Kennington Road, where few persons were to be scen 
now, and those few mostly oceupied cabs or carriages 
returning from haunts of dissipation or pleasure. 
There is no time like a quiet walk in tho sileuce of 
night for a conversation more or less confidential. 
Ruhl thought so too, and embraced this opportunity 
to lay before Miss Temple the secret of his heart, 
which till now he had guarded so jealously. 

“It is very kind of you, Charles, to think so much 
of my welfare. I cannot help appreciating your ad- 
vice, knowing how upright your priucip'es are.” 

“Thank you, Ellen, for that,” he said, gratefully. 
“T have found that such association as ours has 
been has had a deeper influence, upon me at least, than 
I anticipated. I thought the pleasure of our daily 
companionship was mutual.” 

“So it is, Charles.” 

“To what extent? With me it has drifted into 
a daily happiness, from which I could not free myself 
without fearing to wreck myfuture. I have goneon 
content while we seemed to be something to each 
other, something dearer than two persons thrown to- 
gether without sympathy or interest. I was content 
to go on, perhaps foolishly, believing that such sym- 
pathy would strengthen, and, while waiting for that 
happy consummation of my hopes, work on secretly, 
silently, till my purpose was effected, and then show 
the result of my labour of love and confess the love 
that mado the labour so sweet. Pardon me, Ellen, 
for speaking in this calm way of such a passion, but 
I do love you, as He who reads all hearts knows, 
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and I had dared to think that you loved me just a 
little, Ellen.” 
“ Asa brother, Charles. I had never thought of 
it coming to this,” Miss Temple said, with a slight 
tremor in her voice. “ You have been so good to 
us all in your strangely quiet and brotherly way 
that it seemed to me you liked to see us happy for 
happiness’ sake when we made thehome yours.” 

Ruhl smiled a little bitterly. 

“Brotherly love,” he said, “without the tie of 
relationship, is the most heartless, the most indif- 
ferent. This brotherly and sisterly affection is no 
love at all, there is nothing in itjnothing to keep the 
two bodies moving in the sameephere but the tie of 
association. No, my giiil, tell methat weare nothing 
to each other, tell methat there ismno ‘hope, tell me 
that we could part to-morrow without esigh from 
you, aud I should find more seom‘to. have faith in 
myself and in the future¢banidf you tell me that you 
have only a sisterly wffection.” 

“ I could not tell you that weave nothing ‘to each 
other, Charles, and be truthful, I couli not say 
that I could part from you without» sigh,and not 
belie the dictates of my own heats When I 


said I loved you as a brothey, I epoke of a love, 


that is not merely a a dictated by 
the uncertain passivns to wi human mature is 
subject. It is a love, when given'toome not bound 
by a blood tie, that emanates froma strong faith. 
‘There can be no mistrust. I should fedleaTe in your 
protection. I wonder whetherwither of ws would be 
wise in changing this.relationship. Youre happy 
now, Charles, with sufficient to live like a gentleman 
and feel like one, ‘but with another to provide for 
your burden would dmorease, aud in time to come it 
wonld involve a repetition of my father’s life, | 
mother’s comparative want, and my humiliation. 
shudder at poverty.” 

“ You shudder, Dilen, at thewesult of improvidencl, 
not of poverty,” said Charles Ruhl, # little sternly, 
“Mr. Temple’s position was a long way off of 
poverty. ‘Tell me, Ellen, béfore wege in, will you 
think over what I have said, will you remain for one 
year without giving your affections to any one else? 
In that one year, if 1 have not got the position you 
require, if my ship has not come home, you shall be 
free.” 

“T will think of it, but I wish you had not spoken 
of this yet, Wewere so happy. I wish you had 
waited.” 

_ well, Ellen; say a week if you will,” said 

uhl. 

They had reached the dull house at Kenning- 
ton, and had let themselves in with a key, The 
bouse seemed duller than ever now. Charles sighed 
heavily as he closed the door. He was a little heart- 
weary, poor fellow. 

The sigh was heard. Amy was standing in the 
_ with the light from the parlour gas full upon 

er. 

“How late you are, Charles,” she said, with up- 
turned face, “‘and how sad youlook, There is some- 
thing the matter, I know.” 

She twined her plump, round arms about his neck. 
She was only a child, but she loved him, and Charles 
Ruhl’s eyes grew dim with unshed tears as he gave 
her back her kiss, It made him feel the loss of 
Ellen’s love so much more acutely. 





CHAPTER IV. 
How bitter a thinz it is to look into happiness 
through another man’s eyes. Shakespeare. 

Mr, Francis CraytTHorPs HoPETOWN was 
strangely quiet for him when he had left Ellen 
Temple with her promise to meet him again on the 
Saturday. His club and club friends had no charms 
for him, and when he felt restless and wanted quiet 
he drove down in his handsome little brougham to 
his elegant chambers at St. James’s. 

He had kept these chambers since within four 
months of his father’s death. He had also a splen- 
did villa at Putney, with glorious floral grounds 
running from the villa’s marble terrace to the river’s 
bank. Since bis father was dead he never came to 
stay with Mrs. Hopetown. 

She was a widow with one son older than Frank 
when she consented to become Hopetown’s secondwife, 
@ grand, imperious woman, with a queenly mien and 
imposing presence. Her mildest-spoken wish came 
like a command, and her lofty pride was only 
equalled by her ambition. 

How much she ever loved Hopetown was a secret 
of her own heart; that this superb creature was not 
above the tender passions was proved by her almost 
unreasonable adoration for her son Marcus, or Mar 
as he was generally known. 

She had always looked upon Frank with disfavour, 
but the very cause of that disfavour taught her to 
conceal it from his father, who doted on him. 

Mrs. Hopetown the second never let an opportunity 


affair—always with a singular undercurrent of me- 
lancholy flowing beneath the surface—and Ellen 


vancement of herself and son, but the old gentleman 
had his own notions on that subject. 

“You see,” he had said to his solicitor, when he 
was taken ill, “ it isn’t because I, in my selfish listlo<s- 
ness, marry again, because a very fine woman takes 
my fancy, and I’m too fond of being looked after 
to remain single, that my boy—Iecven bless 
him!—ghould suffer. Mrs, Hopetown had a small. 
fortune when I married her, aud 


He saw more of her character in her tivy epistles 
than in the stolen interviews they had. He saw that 
she possessed an elevated mind, sound and true as 
woman can be, that she was a woman of the world— 


‘no older in years than he, but very far beyond him in 


worldly wisdom. Miss ‘temple was a deep thinker, 
and Hopetown liked her for it. 
On the Saturday afternoon he drove into the park 


late husband pro-'}@ quarter of an hour before the appointed time ; a few 


vided decently for his son; so what was the just:pro-' _— past the ferry boat-house he alighted from his 
) 


perty of Francis before I married is his now. He 
is my sole heir. What is done for the others shall 
be done out of my personalty. But there ie one 
clause I will have put in my will, not that I should 
ever like it to be put into exscution, but-ouly ase 
kind of ehedk upon him should he attemptite.marzy 
before he comes of age.” 


ugham, told the coachman to walk the horse to and 
fro, and, lighting a fragrant cigar, sauntered idly by 
the water side, dreaming as he went on, lulled into 
a reverie by the rippling of the sunlit stream. 
At ten minutes past the appoiuted’time he awoke 
froméiis dream to await for the reality. 
Theireality came soon: Ellen Temple, beautifully 


The old ——— kept his word. When iiiie will :}/dressed, for the dress ‘was simple and in perfect taste 
astonished 


was read town was considerably 
to find that her son was left a life annuity of'two 
thousand and she herself the sum of three thousand 
® year to go'to her heirs-and assigns forever, Dho 
house in Grosvenor Square was made over tovlher 
while the lease lasted. 

But the splendid mansion at Craythorpe, wiiith 


father—the last of the Oraythorpe brauch of 
Hopetown family—to Frank, was to be ehut‘up ‘until 
he came of 
as the master. 
Mrs, Hopetown 
ness in the 
deranged—but the will held. good, and Francis, at tho 


age of eighteen, found ‘himself one of the richest | rude, and then 
of cuurse, liissupply | right tobe so.” 


when he would take possession of‘it | punctual.” 


and of good if not costly material, 
Frauk watohed her as she came towards him. 
“What @ superbly beautiful creature!” he mut- 
— “T have foun aa court oar ane witha grace 
to equal t Some of them are most! 
Sottouaihe ior their slang.” r 
Then he wsised is hat and kept it lifted from his 


had descended direct from Firank’s uncle and god- eT ee of a French gentleman 
wiille he 


‘heads with her, 
““ This is wery good of you,” he said, “to be so 


“Shoulda ‘be less courteous than a gentleman, 


had hinted something about mad- | Mr. Hopetown?” answered Ellen, with « flush and 
Hopstown must have been | a smile. 


‘Ladies are never discourteous, but they are often 
believe that their sex gives them a 


young men: ; 
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him, and would not go against lis own instincts, 
He knew that his property was coveted, and ‘that 
Marcus and his mother coveted it. 

“You can draw a thousand a year,” he lwdeaid 


make up to him then, but Peank had never liked | presence 


happiness she never experienced apart from him. 
* Mostly to gontlemen,” laughed Francis, who was 


ga 
They turned back, walking slowly towards the 


to his stepmother, “if you will keep a couple of | Kensington Bridge, the carriage following a little 
rooms iu this house and a horse in the stables for | in the rear; the coachman had tact enough to know 
me. But I shall have chambers, no doubt, and if I | that he would be wanted or dismissed in a few 


at Putney.’ 


the thousand.a year without the slightest reluctance. 


cruising in his yacht he was wandering apparently 


places of England, never writing to any one of his 
relations, and turning up now and then when least 


absence. Frequently he had been given up for dead, 


to meet him. 
His best friends, and there were many very par- 


of slander, they got to Frank’s ears. He only gave 


never would express in words, and changed the 
subject. 


likely to be so much longer, that his friends began 
to talk of itas a worthy topic. His enemies ouly 
put it down asa freak of his insanity. 

Much of his reckless gaiety had gone of late, 
He seemed a little moody and a little troubled, but 


of Ellen to confide something of it to her. 


noon by the Serpentine path ia Hyde Park. 


ship was that he should escort her home each night. 
But Frank, who found his mind dwelling con- 


ladylike manners and breeding, together with her 


day—always a nicely worded, grave and manly 








slip to use her influence over her husband to the ad- 


could not help answering them. 





don’t go abroad I shall goto my bachelor diggings | minutes, 


“ Where would you like to go?” Frank asked. 


Mrs. Hopetown concealed her chagrin, and con- | “My brougham is here. Shall we drive to Rich- 
sented. She was not too high-minded to be above | mond and have.a quiet dinner and an hour’s pull on 
having lived upon Frank had he continued to be a | the river. T’hat will be achange—a pleasant one, I 
member of her establishment. As it was, she drew | think.” 


Ellen felt pleased. The life that Frank led was 


After that day Frank seldom went home, and still | more to her tastes than her own genteel drudgery. 
more seldom saw Marcus. When Frank was not | Her heart beat with delight, yet she hesitated. 


“I dare not stay out late,” she said; “it would 


in an aimless, purposeless way through outlandish | rain my happiness at home.” 


“You shall come back before dark,” Frank pro- 


mised, taking her answer for consent, and turning 
expected, and often after a three or four mvnths’ | partly round he made an almost imperceptible sign 
to his coachman, who dashed up to where they stood, 
and public inquiries were about to be made when his | and Ellen, thinking there was.little harm in such a 
servant had appeared in London to prepare his | step in the bright light of day, took her seat in the 
chambers and get the carriage to send to the station | handsome little carriage, which was built to carry 
two only and also for speed and elegance. 


Even while Hopetown was taking his seat. Ellen's 


tial to Frank, said that he was eccentric at least. | quick glance caught sight of a tall shadow thrown 
Marcus Stebberton and his friends voted him insane, | across the gravel path. Then came the form of a 
and ventured to predict that it would peep out in some | man she recognized as Charles Ruhl, who had just 
other way one of these fine days. Like most pieces | leapt across the road. 


“ Drive on,” she said, in momentary terror and 


a short, dry laugh that meant something which he | sinking back. 


Perhaps the coachman heard her, perhaps ho 


mistrusted the stranger who was making so uncere- 
He had never remained in London for so long an | moniously for the carriage, for he whipped the splen- 
interval as he had since he knew Miss Temple. His | did pair of chestnuts, small and supple as racers, 
stay was so long for him, in fact, and it seemed | and with one leap in the air they dashed ahead, 





CHAPTER V. 


£r gods! annihilate but space and time 
-aud make two lovers happy. Pope. 
Tue momentary thrill of sickening terror over, and 


he had no confidants, and so kept his trouble to | Ellen Temple's proud spirit rose in rebellion against 
himself—at least, until such time as he knew enough | the conduct of Charles Ruhl. To see that sho had 
been watthed, perhaps followed, brought her stub- 
They had | camer to meet on a Saturday after- | born will into play. 


“They shall see that I am old enough to be my 


Without waiting till the time came for this special | own mistresg,” she shid, mentally, “that I will 
meeting Frank had stolen a few minutes’ conversa- | answer to no one for my actions until I am bound 
tion with Ellen one evening as she left her place of | to obedience by the sacred law of marriage, 
business. She dared not stay long with him, for the | then bursting out into a sudden fit of indignation she 
price of Charles Ruhl’s silence on her seoret friend- | gave vent to it in four words: 


” and 


“TI hate a spy!” . 
“Who was that person, Miss Temple?” asked 


stantly on the pretty Miss Temple, whose perfectly | Francis. 


“Some one sent from home to watch me,” #® 


somewhat singular character, caused him to feel a | said, truthfully, though the trath was alittle méti- 
dangerousinterest in her, wrote a note nearly every | fying in this case. 


“T wish we had gone a little sooner,” Hoptowa 


replied, regretfully ; aud then added, with tb air of 
a man who has something weighing on hi 
“My deer Miss Temple—Ellen, for I mustveg P*- 


iy mind : 
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mission to call you that—I have too deep a regard 
for you, as the lady you are, to wish to continue in 
this secret intercourse were I not bound to it by a 
painful tie. I will tell you something of my history, 
or my position rather. 
good faith, for I could and would never speak to 
you untruthfully.” 

“TI believe you,” Ellen answered, trustingly. 

She could not do otherwise, he was so earnest, 60 
tender, so grave. 

“My sentiments towards you are-such, Ellen,” and 
he took her soft gloved hand in his then, “ that I 
would make myself knowa to your parents, to ‘your 
friends, but I dare not. My father, who hated-early 
marriages, has willed that should I marry before I 
am of age my fortune is to gote my lost cousin, should 
he ever turn up; if not to my stepbrother, Marcus 
Stebberton, whom I hate, Both heand my step- 
mother are against me, They watch me every hour 
of my life, and because I donot keep'to their conven- 
tionalities of society even report that my actions— 
mere whims, mere restless, uncertain fancies—are 
insanities, Ellen, I know, I feel it inwardly, there is 
a warning voice which tells me that they would, 
ander the slightest pretence, put me away in a mad- 
house to rob me of my rights.” 

We can scarcely convey the intensified feeling of 
horror with which he said that. His voice was 
raised scarcely above a whisper, and it trembled. 
His face went white, and the deep light in his eyes 
glistened through lingering tears, 

Ellen was touched to the core, At first she shi- 
vered, and then she looked up at him with such a 
gleam of tender pity, and the words sounded so 
sweetly when she spoke, 

“ Poor Frank, they never.can dare be so wicked. 
What have you done to make them think so?” 

“Nothing. Sometimes I go away for months 
together. Why should I not? For whom do I 
care? And then they know that I have a dreadful, 
terrible, bad temper when opposed or annoyed, and 
Mrs, Stebberton has goaded me on sometimes until 
Thave hada fit, which they have brutally’asserted 
was a stage of madness not yet developed. There 
is no doubt that Mrs, Stebberton married my poor 
father thinking that she and her son would inherit 
the best part of his fortune, instead of which she 
has only three thousaud a-year, and he only two.” 

“She only three and he only two!” thought 
Ellen, who,had been taught to think ‘herself ‘well 
off when her father was alive with only his 
limited meaus for the whole family. 

“ Of course a great deal of the property supposed 
at present to be mine would be given up were my 
lost cousin ever to returm, but I donot think that is 
possible now. He was the only son, too, when his 
ae George Hopetown, died on his voyage from 

ndia.” 

“Did the one! who is away quarrel with his 
father 2?” 

“Yes, poor fellow, and he was sensitively proud. 
He never forgave an injury, even a fancied one, and 
he swore that Le would never come back unless 
sent for.” 

“ And did they never make inquiries after him.” 

“Yes, when my uncle died the usual notices in 
the papers, ‘ pursuaut to the Act of Parliament, etc., 
etc., the will of Francis Hopetowz has been duly,” 
and all the rest of it, and informing him that he was 
heir, since the decease of his father, But nothing 
came of it, There was news that he had lived ina 
remote town in South America, and that, his wife 
and child suddenly dying, he went out of his mind, 
and was put away in a public asylum, from which 
he afterwards escaped. However, we will change 
the subject.” 

Ellen remained silent for some minutes after that. 
They had driven into the Richmond road; the 
sunlit silence that surrounded them, the gentle rock- 
ing motion of the brougham, the ease all saggested 
so much real luxury that she partly closed her eyes 
and enjoyed it more as a voluptuous trance than 
reality. 

Hopetown, watching her as she lay back in this 
dreamy mood, guessed correctly the drift of her 
mind, and would not break in, upon her reverie by 
& word. He liked to dwell in silence upon her 
wondrously uncommon beauty, for in their moments 
of repose there was something of a celestially tran- 
quil soul beaming through her eyes and softening the 
proud beauty of her face. © 

Thrilled to the core with a rapturous, unconquer- 
able passion of love, Frank broke the silence in his 
sometimes strangely passionate way, speaking as if 
his very heart would burst with the intensity of his 
Sweet emotions, as if the intensity no longer were 
bearalie. : 

‘Oh, Elen,” he burst forth, in uncontrollable anger 
“Could my father have ever seen you, and with my 
eyes, would he have put that hateful barrier between 
us? His last act was a sin, and——” 


Take what I tell you in, 


|| exexcise of her master min 





“ Hush, Frank, hush,” said Miss ‘Temple, a little 
alarmed and greatly afraid at these voleani¢-like out- 
bursts. “IfIam the cause of such sentiments as 
these we must not meet again.” 

“Pardon,” he said, humbly, gently lowering her 
hand, which he had raised passionately to his lips. 

But in apite of Miss Temple’s forced calm, of the 
which was always at 
hand in moments of danger, she felt a thrill that 
alarmed her. The hot blood mounted to her cheeks, 
and her lustrous eyes grew full of fire, looking at 
Frank's pale, handsome face, the ideal of beauty 
to a woman ; and not taking her hand from his fervid 
clasp she felt a truth stealing apon her that she 
dared not even own to herself—she was afraid to, for 
Ellen, like all persons of her stern will and brain 
power, was intense in all things,.and she knew it so 
well that she eventually owned that if she loved this 
man it would be with a love that nothing but death 
could kill. 

She gently released her hand, and sitting up so as 
to better peer out of the open window, she threw an 
airy gaiety into her voice and manner, and broke this, 
the second long silence. 

“ Mr, Hopetown, were you ever in love?” 

“ Ever, Miss Temple? Past time, or present in- 
cluded?” 

“Ob, dear no. Let'us leave ont the present.” 

“What do you mean then when you speak of 
love. Will you define it?” 

“IT do not mean the love of poets, because I think 
that impossible; I mean a terrible, soul-consuming 
passion for one object, whose every look and word 
or movement are dear to you, follow you mentally 
day and night, whose touch is a thrill of joy, whose 
very whims and contraries are pleasure to you, whose 
pains would be doubly felt by you, whose anxieties 
would be yours, whose delights would be your de- 
lights—with whom in fact you would live, act, speak 
and think as one, as only one heart, one sublime 
motive power actuating two material bodies. Thatis 
the love I mean.” 

Francis leant back and pondered. Ellen Temple 
was gazing with a vacant glance apparently out into 
the street, but really seeing only space. 

“ Frankly, do you believe in such love as that ?” she 
asked, speaking abruptly. 

“Most assuredly Ido, Itis.euch love as that, or 
rather the want of an object to create such love as 
that, I have always felt. I loved once asa child, 
but that was only a child’s innocent worship, as a 
child will worship and revere the Divine being. Since 
then I have had merely passing fanvies, likings, I 
may say. But,” he added, taking her hand again, 
and speaking with the old, intense earnestness, 
“not long ago, a very little while ago indeed, I 
began to experience the first awakening to a love 
like that. It has grown upon me, suddenly perhaps, 
but tenfold intensified. It is that love which gives 
me restless days and sleepless nights. I begin to 
feel that I cannot exist without the object of that 
love, the sublimer motive power is lost, existing in 
chaos for the want of the twin soul to combine and in 
one work the two material bodies, It is that love 
which made me hate the hand that even for a time 
separatés—us 1” 

Miss T'emple trembled, and still kept her glance 
averted, 

“Let us talk of other things,” she faltered. 

“Nay. You have called this confession from me. 
Answer one question. Do you believe in this unity 
of spirits, this sublime love ?” 

“Tf I did not love like that I should never, never 
love at all, for I know no other.” 

“Ellen,” he exclaimed, with a return of his pas- 
sionate outburst of feeling, “tell me, in Heaven’s 
name——” 


Miss Temple stopped him in her imperious way. 
“ Hush, Mr, Hopetown. Let us drop this subject. 


We are travelling over dangerous ground.” And 
then she burst into a merry little laugh. ‘‘ Come, 
now, don’t you think this is very much like romanc- 
ing? Confess.” 

Frank looked at her in moody silence. He saw 
that she did not mean this, it was triflmg, a mere 
woman’s ruse to hide the truth. 

She loves! me, she thought, and is afraid to con- 
fess it. 

They had reached the quiet hotel at Richmond. 
Frank instructed his coachman to put the horses up 
for a couple of hours, and then followed Ellen into 
the hotel, i 

He saw the hotel-keeper, and taking him aside 
ordered dinner for two, composed of the best of 
things that were in season, choice wines and a neat 
little dessert. Then he gave Ellen a glass of wine 
and biscuit, telling her that it would 6 ity her appe~ 
tite till the time they came off the river. 

Frank was an excellent amateur boatman. He hired 
a light skiff, ordered his coachman to bring arug from 
his carriage, which he placed on ‘the s' at for Ellen, 





and, lighting a cigar, he pulled gently away, allowing 
the boat, after a bit, to drift idly with the stream. 

The afternoon was a lovely one. ‘Ihe hot rays of 
the sun, already on the wane, were cooled by a 
gentle, zyphyr-like breeze, which rippled the surface 
of the water, making it full of light and life; and 
Frank, alternately speaking] quietly of the subjects 
around them, and silently sighing his soul into his 
idol’s face, felt the full blessings of his fortune now 
if he never had done so before. 

And with Ellen every long-drawn breath, every 
look was one of intense happiness. 

Anon they talked of poeti'y and flowers (true sign of 
love), and all that was bright and beautiful of the 
good things of life; aud the tide turning with its 
never, never-ceasing certainty bore them back again 
to their destination in the same blissful tranquillity— 
bore them back with the bright though fading sun- 
light still upon them, tinting them and all things 
around them in crimson and gold—bore them back 
amidst the glory of this fading day. But neither the 
whisper of the gentle breeze nor a voice from the 
babbling stream said unto them whether they should 
adrift on thus in the great tide of life. 

(To be continued.) 


KATE’S LOVERS. 


CHAPTER II, 

Kare’s spirits just now were very unequal. 
Oftentimes she would have given half her fortune 
to relapse into a comfortable fit of melancholy, but 
she would not. Not although John Alison, coming 
at first upon business, came now, as it seemed, for 
his own pleasure, and was so provokingly agreeable, 
and yet always following her with that pitying look 
that so exasperated her. And so, just to convince 
him that she was perfectly happy, and quite inde- 
pendent of his compassion, she was at great pains 
to show him that he, John Alison, was utterly in- 
different to her, and that Auguste Coverly was an 
essentizl of her existence. All of which made not 
the slightest impression upon the obstinate fellow, 
who just went his own way, listened with kindly 
tolerance to Mrs. Coverly, was politely friendly to 
Auguste, and to Kate herself courteous and conver- 
sational, stimulating and drawing her out, in spite 
of herself ; but always with that gentle compassion 
in his kindly brown eyes. 

It was very delightful, but it was very hard to 
bear. She thought the days were miserable, and 
oi she wasas loth to let them go asif they had 

een jewels ; she longed for the winter to come to 
an end, but it gave her a cold chill to think of any 
crac wa change; and then becoming hopelessly 
ost in her own inconsistencies, Kate convinced 
herself that she was the weakest of wumen. There 
came a change at last, a change so sudden and in- 
explicable that Kate almost wavered as to her own 
identity. 

Mr. Coverly had been absent and, preoccupied 
for many weeks, but if Kate had been in a dif- 
ferent mood she would have observed how un- 
usually kind and thoughtful was his manner to her. 

At last, one evening, he said to her, as they went 
out of the dining-room : 

“ Won't you comeinto the library a minute, Kate? 
I want to speak to you.” 

His tone was singularly gentle, almost tender. 
Kate followed him,a feeling that it was somehow 
connected with John Alison almost unnerving her. 
But his first words made her ashamed of that fear. 

** Kate, I don’t know how to begin. This thing 
has been upon my mind for weeks, but I hadn’t the 
courage totellyou.” ss 

Kate only looked at him in bewilderment, 

“ You see I hoped that it would not prove to be 
so bad asitseemed. But it was of no use,” And 
he stopped and looked at her. 

“Ig it any trouble about my property?” said 
Kate, beginning to see. 

“You have guessed it, poor child!” he said, gently, 

And then, sitting down, he laid all the details 
before her; showed her how the fortune that had 
been her dependence had been swept away by mis- 
management and roguery ; how he had hoped to re- 
cover some portion of it, and so had forborne to 
tell her, but that he was now forced to give that up. 
His own losses had been great, but by great caution 
he had been able to resist the shock, and get safely 
through. Of course he need not say that his house 
was her home, as yet and herself his care. 
And then he waited for Kate to speak. 

She, poor girl, sat stunned by the blow. Itisvery 
easy to lose a fortune in imagination; not difhi- 
cult to be heroic in one’s dreams; grand to carve a 
name for one’s self in fancy ; but the hard realities 
are quite different. There is much more prose 
tl an poetry in poverty, particularly if one has been 
accustomed to affluence. 

It all rushed to her mind—what she had pos- 
sessed, what she had lost, Never had it seemed 
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0 valuable as now. The honour, love, considera- 
tion, troops of friends, the very belleship which 
she had only valued as a pleasant adcident—they 
had all slipped away for ever in an instant. For 
Kate had not lived so long and not learned the 
magic of gold. 

One or , Noo of her acquaintances had cropped 
down in the lower strata and disappeared. te 
had not meant to allow it; she was no snob—her 
impulses were generous and noble; but circum- 
stances were in the way. These people moved out 
of town, and ceased to be seen at the places she 
frequented, or they ignored her and avoided a meet- 
ing, and Kate thoughtlessly suffered them to sli 
away from{her memory. Now they were to beavenged. 

It was no wonder that Kate had to swallow down 
a sob before she spoke, 

** Well, my dear ?’’ 

She looked up, and tried to smile. 

“I suppose I can bear it.” 

Mr. Coverly got up hastily and walked across the 
room. The inner heart of the man was touched. 
He had a hidden tender memory of his own, after 
all; and it quivered and woke to new life, 

Years before, in a little country parlour, a sweet 
lovely face had looked up at him just as Kate was 
looking now. The lust of gold had crept into his 
heart, and he had come out over the long snowy 
country road to tell her that it were best their two 
ways should part. And she had not answered by a 
reproachful word, only looked at him with that un- 
spoken sorrow in her fair young face. Ten years 
afterward he made another journey into the coun- 
try ; a withered flower from a green hillock in the 
village graveyard was the only-memento of that 
journey of which he never spoke, and since then he 

ad grown harder and colder. 

He stopped suddenly in his walk. 

**T wish to Heaven, my child, you had won some 
lover 

“Like John Alison,” was on his lips, but he 
checked it. 

**T don't forget poor Auguste,” he went on, with 
a cad half-smile; ‘‘ but seeing what he is, I could 
almost wish, Kate——’”’ 

He paused, and looked at her doubtfully. 

“That I should give up Auguste?” Kate said, 
quickly. ‘I will speak to him at once.” 

“Stay, Kate! don’t misunderstand me. If you 
care for him, I’ll disown him if he breaks his en- 
gagement,” 

Kate’s eyes drooped fora moment; then blush- 
ing rosily, she said : 

“T fancied I did once; but that was when I did 
not know myself. I have long wanted some excuse 
—I have indeed!”’ she said, as he still looked doubt- 
fully. “Now my way is clear. This is something 
to be glad of in my trouble.” 

She looked sofrankly glad that Mr. Coverly’s face 
eleared ; even after Kate left him it did not lose its 
serenity. 

Kate went away. A strange, bewildered feeling 
had possession of her. She kept telling herself over 
and over that she was poor, but her dazed mind re- 
fused to comprehend it. I$ became more real to her 
after she had suffered from Mrs. Coverly’s condo- 
lences. The lady was quite overwhelmed with pity, 
and could not compassionate Kate sufficiently. She 
even adopted the loss as her own, and began to talk 
about sending away Dixon, her maid—the greatest 
of all possible sacrifices—but this magnanimous 
project was nipped in the bud by her husband’sshort: 

“* Don’t be absurd, my dear!” 

So Mrs. Coverly subsided into mild tears, and 
Kate took refuge in her room. ‘Lhe interview with 
Auguste was the most unpleasant thing she had to 
anticipate, and Kate bravely resolved to get over it 
as soon as possible. 

She saw him come out of the library, where he 
had been closeted with his father, looking unmis- 
takably pale and shocked ; and without speaking he 
went out of the house, and Kate watched him till he 
was far away upon the rocks. Such unwonted exer- 
tion was, in itself, evidence that he was profoundly 
disturbed, and Kate grew more and more nervous 
as the time went by and he delayed to return. 

She went down the moment she saw him in the 
walk, and was pretending to be busy about the 
flowers, when he opened the door and looked in, 

“Oh, Kate!” 

And he retreated. 

‘Come in, Auguste. I want to speak to you.” 

He came, looking rather ill at ease. 

“TI suppose, Auguste, you know that all my for- 
tune has vanished in a breath, and that, unless some 
miracle is wrought in my behalf I shall be a poor 
woman all the remaining days of my life,” said Kate, 
desperately. 

He looked at her. 

“It’s a miserable business, Kate. , i 
how it should happen.” ’ en Se 

“* Yes, it is a pity,” said Kate, getting on bravely 
aow, “‘ but it can’t be helped. As to how it happened 
if certain ships had not foundered at sea, and the 
price of gold had not gone down suddenly, and rob- 





Pers had not stolen certain securities, and great 
banking-houses had not fallen, these consequences 
had not been. ButI shall do very well, I daresay. 

Auguste looked doleful, and shook his head, and 
continued to say that he didn’t understand it at all, 
which indeed was not to be expected. 

‘And Kate went on to the next point in her speech. 

“ And now, Auguste, you must see how anxious I 
am to relieve you from your promise to me. 

“ Kate!” P 

+ beyond this ejaculation Auguste did not seem 
able to go. He oat by the flower-stand, aimlessly 

icking at some leaves. 
pn And indeed I think it will be better for both of 
us,” added Kate, quietly. ‘* But pray don’t ruin my 
Ont be pardon,” he said, starting ** See 
wv g your on, ’ . : 

here, Kate, I call it confounded hard. Here I’ve 
been looking oases y" i peas and never 
thought of another girl. Isayite hard. _ 

- Theos we shall be able to bear it,’ said Kate, 
coldly. 

Her heart was hardening to him very fast. If he 
had made ever so faint a protest, if he had shown 
the least determination to keep her, evanescent as 
it would have been, and resolved as she was not to 
accept it, it would have saved her pride. As it was, 
her pique and mortification were extreme. 

i on’t think you care for me, Kate, or you 
wouldn't give me up so easily,” said Auguste, with 
an aggrieved air. mando 

“ Would you have me weep over it?”’ said Kate, 
with sudden anger. ‘ No, I don’t care for you as I 
used to fancy I -did—but still, Auguste, she 
added, a world of tender associations rising from 
the past, “‘ we can be good friends, I hope. 

* Oh, I daresay,” said Auguste, in an injured tone. 
“Bat I never supposed you were fickle. I don’t 
believe but John Alison——” 

“* Auguste!” : 

Kate’s eyes were flashin 
Then in an instant she h 
quick rush of tears. es ; 

By-and-bye the soft April air came again. Kate 
had grown brave and strong, and felt courageous 
and cheerful to meet her fate. A month ago, she 
had been eager to leave Cliff Cottage; but Mr. 
Coverly had vetoed that so peremptorily and with 
such kindness of tone and manner, that Kate had 
yielded, and consented to stay till spring. Now 
the spring was come, and her head was full of 
plans that she was eager to execute. So, by way of 
a first attempt, she went into town one day to see 
whether there was any sale for the drawings that 
she felt sure she could make. 

Any one who has ever attempted to make a 
place in the world for himself and his work knows 
how impossible it seems. Every niche is filled, the 
serried phalanx of workers is impenetrable. . 

At shop after shop she heard the same dis- 
couraging answer. At last, as she paused listlessly 
before a window, somebody said: 

“* How do you do, Kate?” 

** Oh, John !” 

She did not mean to do it, but the gladness and 
the familiar name came before she could collect her- 
self, His eyes shone with delight. In a minute he 


and her cheeks glowing. 
left the room to hide the 


said: 

‘“*T needn’t ask what you are doing here, your face 
tells me. But come up here upon the common, and 
let me hear the details.” 

Presently they came under the overarching elms. 

“ Well?” 

“You can guess them, I daresay,” Kate replied, 
bitterly. ‘‘ You are much more worldly-wise than I.” 

“Yes, but I learned my wisdom in a hard school, 
Kate. I’ve felt the blows, shrunk at repulse, been 
crushed by coldness, and mortified by defeat, and 
angered by indifference. I know it all. I’ve been 
over every step of the way.” 

There was a little silence,and then John said: 

** What are youcrying for, Katie ?” 

Kate brushed away two drops that were just 
ready to fall. 

“TI am not crying,” she said, stoutly; “but, 
John "—it was very hard to go on—“ I want to tell 
you how ashamed and sorry I am for what I said to 
you so long ago—it was so wrongly, so unkindly 
said—it has lain on my conscience all these years ; 
and, ‘if you can, John, I wish you would forgive 
me,” she concluded, falteringly. 

He looked into her face, which was rosy withshame. 

“ Let me see,” he said, affecting the greatest sur- 
prise. “Do you mean that you are sorry you re- 
fused me that sweet August morning ?” 

Kate's flushed face went white instantly. She tried 
to withdraw her hand from his arm, but his fingers, 
ee ove ie held it fast. 

ow, John, you are ungentlemanly,” she ex- 
cy 8s eg sc 4 i = 

“AmI? eg your pardon. Di i r- 
stan 2 you then ? P d I misunde 

ut Kate’s heart was too full of indi i 
let her speak. nennwion to 


“Oh, I see!” as if the light had just dawned. “ It 





ig the manner of the refusal that 
want to be forgiven for that. Is 

* You know it is!” 

Well, 1 will take the subject into consideration. 
But it is hardly to be expected that I shall hastily 
abandon the deeply-cherished resentment of years,”” 
he said, with great gravity. Then presently, “I 
think that rebuff did me , though, Kate.” 

“ T hope it did,” she returned, drily ; “ but I must 
say I think there is room for farther improvement.” 

“Do you? Then will you undertake the comple- 
tion of the work begun so long ago ?” 

Kate suddenly stood still. 

Ha stopped , and his eager eyes searched her 
agitated face. Then his passionate tenderness broke 
through the thin a a 

“ Understand me, Kate—theold love is strong in 
my heart, stronger than ever, and I wish for nothing 
so much as that you will be my wife. Teil me yes, 
Kate, for sweet love’s sake,”’ 

‘No, no!” cried Kate. “ I refused you when I was 
rich, and I would die rather than accept you now I 
am Tr 

“Poor, poor!” he began to walk hurriedly. 
‘** You are worth to me all the treasures of the uni- 
verse. Do you think I will let you escape me now? 
For I know your heart now. Oh, you need not gored 
again—youloveme! Bless you—you won’t deny it!” 

“ But, John——”’ 

“But! We'll have no buts! I’ve a right to 
have my way now. Haven’t I waited long enough ? 
I shall be master, but a most loving one, precious 
Kate. I knew about the loss of that contounded 
fortune of yours (yes, I will confound it—hasn’t it 
9% us apart years and years?) long before you 
di ‘s ee have sought you else.” 

“John, Jo our ma, imity will ki "4 
sbi aie 7 gnanimity kill me! 
i ie if youSdare! I triumph! I wish I were 
in the mowing~field at home, Kate; I would sing 
praises.” And the quick, impetuous voice suddenly 
faltered, and the birds in the elms overhead caught 
up the true lover’s song, and sang it as they best 
— —_ 

e June roses blossomed at Katie’s wedding. 
John was to give himself a long holiday. Ho 
averred that he had earned it, and Kate thought so 
too; so they went on a long tour. 

When the carriage drove away from Cliff Cot- 
tage, Mr. Coverly watched it with sad eyes. The 
sunshine of the house was gone. And thinkiag of 
her, and of the solemn ceremony he had just wit- 
nessed, old emotions were awakened ; his heart 
grew gentle and tender. He turned to his wife, 
where she sat, solemn and lonely. 

“Mary, dear, we are going’ down hill now, and 
the way is not long. Don’t you think we can make 
it brighter for each other than we have done 2?” 

_ Ashe stooped over his wife, she gave a little cry of 
joy, = roc her arms around his neck, said : 

“ Ob, George, I’m willing to try—i i 
help mo!” Ze, g try if you will only 
‘Lhe new love and repentance ‘grew and bore 
fruit. Mrs. Coverly’s set whadeedd! the next 
winter, why she came among them so seldom, and 
Mr. Coverly was missed at the club and on 
“’Ohange.” 

Late in the summer, John and Kate, on their way 
home, met a remarkable surprise. While in the 
crowd that thronged the verandah of their hotel, 
pes voice startled them. ; 

“Why, Alison! Ah, Kate! how do you do? 
Delighted, I'm sure. This is a surprise.” abit 

7 ro ~ yen Meare and Kate added: 

0 would have dreamed of i 
Angee?” meeting you here, 

* Ogooste ! Ogooste!” cried a voice a few paces 
— voice that did not seem at all afraid of being 

ard, 

“That's my wife,” exclaimed Auguste, hastily. 
‘Perhaps you didn’t know I had” mend ao 
heiress, too! Shall be happy to introduce you to- 
emeniey Excuse me—can’t keep her waiting, you 

now. 

They saw him fall into the wake of a tall, fat 
blonde, whose toilet blazed with jewels, They 
descended the steps, and madame climbed into her 
carriage, where she arranged her voluminous robes 
with great complacency, Presently that remarkable 
voice rang out: 

““Ogooste, you must ride with the coachman, 
“T can’t have you here.” . 

John and Kate looked at each other. Words 
would have been superfluous. . H 


a ee 


PROGRESS OF WESLEYAN Meruopism.—During 
the past twenty years nearly four anda half mil- 
lions have been raised and expended in this country 
in the erection of chapels, organs therein, schools, 
ministers’ houses, and restorations, including more 
than a million in the liquidation of debt. The 
number of additional sittings provided is more than 
half a million, and the number of chapels erected 
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has averaged about one a week. These figures do 
not include the cost of sites, chapels, organs, 
schools, and houses—the gifts of private indivi- 
duals, amounting to about another million; and 
among the most recent donors are the Duke of 
Wellington and the Earl of Derby, who have 
given sites, snd the Duke of Devonshire the 
site and the cost of erecting a beautiful chapel 
thereon. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


——@——— 
CHAPTER XIIL 

Ir seemed as if again the schemes of Charles Ver- 
non had triumphed—again as if some mighty power 
of evil were fostering and helping on his wicked 
work, 

Harold Park, the young artist, the first rival in his 
path to the succession to the lordly inheritance of 
‘I'rebasil, was rendered an invalid and helpless, with 
the shadow of death brooding darkly over him, and 
Vernon exulted in the fact that no man could accuse 
or suspect him of being, Park’s murderer. He had 
covered his tracks well. He had destroyed his 
enemy as completely as if he had stabbed him to the 
heart, and yet, because he had not stained his hands 
with blood, he said to himself that he was nota 
murderer. 

And now by a seeming accident, for which no one 
could blame him, poor young Charlot Lyle, the second 
rival in his way, was gasping and drowning before 
his eyes, 

A great exultation swelled his breast as, turning 
his back upon the helpless girl, he struck out for 
the shore, one arm supporting Mrs. Gorset, who was 
dumb with terror. 

“The girl will be drowned before I can get to 
shore,” he thought, “ but I’ll get out that other skiff 
and make asearch for her. It’s a hard fate, poor 
creature, but her struggles will be brief. Two swept 
from my path! No life now stands between me and 
my succession to the ownership of Waldgrove Castle 
—no life whatever save that of the present owner, 
Sir Mark Trebasil himself! I am rid of these others; 
I must now devote my attention to him.” 

A eavage joy filled his being. Ho felt, with ting- 
ling pulses, that he stood upon the threshold of cer- 
tain fortune—that he was already the heir-prospec- 
tive of the wealthy Cornish baronet. 

But, says the old proverb, “aa proposes, Heaven 
disposes,” 

And so it happened now. 

Other ears than those of Charles Vernon and terror- 
stricken Mrs. Gorset had heard Charlot Lyle's wild 
shriek for help, and help was coming to her swiftly. 
Would it reach her in time to save her? 

It had chanced that Adrian Rossitur had been upon 
4 yachting excursion on the western coast at the time 
of Madame Falconer’s hurried departure with her 
young charge for the Continent. 

His aged godmother had despatched a letter to his 
London address, during her brief stay in town, in- 
forming him of her project of travel, but, of course, 
he had not received that letter. He had landed from 
his yacht at Bristol, and was now en route for Lon- 
don, taking Blair Abbey in his way. By somestrange 
fate or providence, he had arrived at the abbey 
about an hour after Vernon, with Charlot Lyle and 
Mrs. Gorset, had set out upon their visit to the 
Island Tower. 

F A sorvaut had told him where Miss Lyle might be 
ound, 

Rossitur waited some time in expectation of Char- 
Jot’s return, and finally set out upon a stroll through 
the park in the hope of meeting her, 

_ He crossed the meadow and came out upon the 
little pier by the boat-house. He could see the skiff 
drawn up upon, the shore of the island, and could see 
jigures moving in the summer-house, and around the 
base of the tower. .There was no indication that 
the excursionists meditated a speedy return to the 
abbey. 

2 “ They are going to make a day of it,” he thought 

I may as well go out and surprise them. There 
used to be two skiffs and a sail-boat.. If can finda 
row-boat, I'll row out to the island.” 

Ile hastened into the boat-house, Vernon having 
left the door unfastened. He found a good-sized, 
Wwide-bottomed row-boat, but it was secured by a 
Chain and staple, and it took some time to free it and 
launch it, He succeeded when at the point of relin- 
quishing his project in disgust, and flung open the 
boat-house door and pushed off, just as Charlot Lyle’s 
wild Scream came ringing over the water. 

A single quick glance showed him the situation of 
affairs. > 
p With a vigorons sweep of the oars he shot his boat 
orward, hastening to the scene of disaster. 

lle had not advanced tweuty rods when Vernon, 
who was always alert, perceived his approach. With 











the rapidity of instinct the villain wheeled in his 
course, swam back to the upturned boat, and said, 
hoarsely : 

“Cling to this, Mrs. Gorset. My poor cousin, I 
must look forther. I—I thought she wasswimming.” 

Mrs. Gorset clung to the upturned boat, finding 
voice sufficient to utter frantic cries for wo 

Vernon swam leisurely towards Charlot Lyle, 
whose golden head was just rising above the waters. 
But there was no purpose of rescue in his mind. He 
desired to seem intent on her rescue while feally 
seeking her destruction. A stranger was approach- 
ing and it behoved him to appear brave, honest and 
active in her behalf if he did not wish to hear himself 
denounced as a coward and a murderer,. And so he 
swam lazily towards her, like a basking shark 
leisurely intent upon the prey which he knows is at 
his mercy. 

*She must have sunk once,” he thought. “I can 
make a grasp or two at her, miss her cleverly, and 
os will be past rescue before yonder boatman reaches 

is spo 

He made a great feint of attempting the girl’s 
rescue, adjured her in tones that penetrated even 
her deafening ears to bear up and he would save her, 
and made a clutch at her streaming hair, missing her 
by a hand’s breadth. 

She disappeared again beneath the clear waters. 

Vernon looked eagerly towards the shore in quest 
of the approaching boat. Heavens! It was close 
upon him! Shooting forward like an arrow, under 
the stern, fierce hands of Adrian Rossitur, it was not 
a rod distant! 

Before he could move or speak the boat was within 
ayard of him. Rossitur dropped his oars, leaned over 
the side of the skiff, peering down into the depths of 
the lake. Then, without a word, he pulled off his 


matte and sprang into the water, making a great 
ve. 


A second later—it seemed scarcely more—he re- 
appeared upon the surface, with Charlot Lyle in his 
arms, 

He swam with her to his boat, and placed her in it, 
climbing after her. A few powerful strokes of his 
oars brought his boat alongside the upturned skiff, 
and Mrs. Gorset was quickly gathered into safety. 

Rossitur turned his attention to Vernon. 

‘* Shall I take you in here ?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Vernon, hoarsely. ‘I can swim ashore 
now that [ have not the women on my hands,” 

Rossitur seized his oars and propelled the boat 
rapidly shorewards, 

Vernon followed in its wake, his soul filled with a 
murderous fury too mighty for expression. 

“ The fiend take him!” he said to himself, when 
his first wild rage was spent and he was nearing the 
shore. ‘‘He came in time to save her, She will not 
die, I haye lost the finest opportunity man ever had 
by this confounded mischance. Now the thing will 
all have to be done over again in another form. It 
won't do to repeat the drowning experiment.” 

The boat-house doors were open and the skiff shot 
into its welcome shelter. 

Rossitur sprang out upon the float at one side 
of the basin, secured the boat to a staple, and lifted 
out the dripping figure of the unconscious girl, 
placing it upon a cane settle near at hand. 

Mrs. Gorset, with wet garments clinging to her 
solid figure, clambered out and hastened forward to 
lend her assistance to the girl’s restoration. 

By dint of much chafing and rubbing, the spark of 
life lingering in Charlot’s frame was kindled into new 
flame and v’gour, and presently she opened her eyes 
and recognized the faces bending so anxiously over 


“TI thought I was drowning,” she said, with a 
shudder, ‘‘ Was it you who saved me, Mr. Rossitur ?” 
and a sudden glowing crimson replaced the white- 
ness in her cheeks, ‘“‘ Whereis my cousin? He is 
not drowned ?” 

She started up, wild with alarm. And just then 
Vernon’s black head showed itself above the waters 
of the basin, and Vernon’s black, glittering eyes an- 
swered her gaze, as he climbed up on the float. 

“Tam not drowned,” he answered for himself. 
* But I thought you were lost, Cousin Charlot. Ah, 
what should I have done if you had been drowned? 
I should never have forgiven myself for having taken 
you out upon this excursion.” 

His horror and remorse seemed genuine. 

“Do not be so troubled, Cousin Charles,” said 
Charlot. “You tried hard to save me, Your words 
gave me new courage just as I felt my senses forsak- 
ing me. It was not your fault that you missed 
me——’ 

“Indeed it was not,” said Mrs. Gorset, warmly. 
“No one could have been braver than Mr. Vernon. 
He tried to save us both; but what can one man do 
with two women ou his hands? I owe my life to 
hima, Heaven bless you, sir, for a brave, true gentle- 
man!” 





Charlot Lyle arose with difficulty to her feet. 

“My cousin tried to save me,” she said, “ but I 
owe my life to you, Mr. Rossitur. I can never forget 
the debt I owe you. Ican never thank you euough 
for the life you have given back to me.” 

“It was my good fortune to arrive at a timely 
moment and to rescue you, Miss Lyle,” said Los- 
situr, “ but no doubt if I had not been at hand your 
cousin,” and he bowed to Vernon, ‘ would have saved 
you.’ 

**My cousin is Mr. Vernon, from London,” said 
Charlot Lyle. “Mr. Vernon, permit me to introduce 
you to Mr. Rossitur, the godson of my employer, 
Madame Falconer.” 

The gentleman bowed courteously. 

“We must hurry to the abbey as quickly as pos- 
sible,” said Mrs. Gorset, with chattering tecth, “or 
we shall have our death-colds. Miss Lyle, your lips 
look blue and your face white as death. Let us 
hasten,” 

Rossitur gave Charlot his arm, forestalling Vernon, 
who had intended to proffer the same courtesy. Mrs. 
Gorset led the way through the park, walking 
briskly, and Vernon walked moodily in the rear, in- 
mestly raging at the unexpected turn affairs had 
taken. 

The party soon arrived at the abbey. Mrs. Gorset 
issued orders with the decision and rapidity of a 
commanding general, 

Charlot Lyle hurried to her pwn room, and plunged 
into her bath. 

When she emerged from it a bright fire was burn- 
ing in the grate in her cozy little dressing-room, an 
easy-chair and a table were drawn up before it, and 
upon the table was a bowl of hot spiced negus, or 
kindred beverage. 

The gentlemen were shown to separate rooms, 
and baths and fires made ready for their use, Ros- 
situr had brought his portmanteau, and had, there- 
fore, a change of garments at hand. Veruon was 
obliged to accept a suit of the butler until one of his 
own could be brought from the wayside inn where 
he had taken lodgings. While he waited he chose 
to seclude himself in the room allotted him. 

Mrs. Gorset, in her warm housekeeper’s room, 
made such provision, both inner and outer, as seemed 
to her a sufficient safeguard against possible rheu- 
matism, and, freshly attired, made her appearance in 
the reception-parlour at the same time that Rossitur 
appeared in search of her. 

“You are yourself again, I see, Mrs. Gorset,’’ he 
said, pleasantly. “Can you tell me if Miss Lyle ia 
quite well ?” 

“T am going to her directly, sir,” replied the 
housekeeper. ‘Please make yourself at home, sir. 
I fear you will find it lonely here now, but probably 
Miss Lyle may be able to come downat once. I will 
see.” 

“Where is Madame Falconer?” asked Rossitur. 
“TI will go to her boudoir.” 

‘‘Madame Falconer, with Miss Stair, has gone 
upon the Continent for a pleasure-trip,” explained 
the housekeeper. “They left home three days siuce. 
My lady desired change of air for her health,” she 
added, as Rossitur’s face showed his surprise at her 
announcement, 

“She is very aged for such a trip,” said Rossitur, 
‘What could have induced a lady eighty years of 
age to abandon a luxurious home like this for an 
existence in Continental hotels? Her health seemed 
perfect a month ago when I was last here. How 
long does she expect to be absent ?”’ 

“Two or three months, I think. She fixed no 
time for her return.” 

“Has she gone on a visit to the Tyrol, wiiecre 
Miss Stair formerly lived?” 

“I do not know. She directed us to write regu- 
larly, care of her London bankers.” 

“Strange!” said Rossitur, half to himself. “I 
wonder she did not summon me toescort her, What 
gentleman went with her ?” 

“No gentleman atall, sir. Miss Stair accompanied 
her, and their only attendant was Mrs, Bittle, my 
lady’s own attendant,” declared the housekeeper. 
“They may have obtained a courier in London or 
in Paris, The journey was undertaken suddenly, I 
think. At least, my lady informed me of her in- 
tended journey only the day before she left home. 
She had her lawyer up from London upon that day, 
sir, and legally adopted Miss Stair as her heiress, 
and made her will in Miss Stair’s favour.” 

“IT knew, months ago, that she intended to adopt 
Miss Stair as her daughter, or grand-daughter, and 
heiress,” said Rossitur. ‘Miss Stair is her distant 
kinswoman and her god-dxughter, and has claims 
upon her. She is her rightful, natural heiress.” 

“Yes,” said the privileged old housekeeper, 
thoughtfully, ‘She is the proper and natural 
heiress of Madame Falconer, as you say, sir, and if 
she were not, my lady’s will is law, aud the property 
not being entailed, she could will it to whom she 
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pleased. But there is another who has claims upon 
my lady, although not legal ones.” 

“ You refer to Mrs. Malvern?” 

“Yes, sir. She was the grand-daughter of an old 
friend of Madame Falconer, and was left an orphan 
when a mere child, and my lady took her and brought 
her up, with the intention of making her her heiress. 
But Miss Helena was wilful and selfish, and would 
havo her way at all cost. My lady never forgave 
her for her marriage with that attaché of the Chi- 
nese embassy; and Miss Helena, who had expected 
to have everything all her own way, and to find a 
prompt forgiveness and reconciliation, was forced to 
go away to China without seeing her again. That 
was five years ago. How time flies! Miss Helena 
repented her marriage soon enough, and wrote scores 
of begging letters to my lady, who burned them all 
unread. Miss Helena is poor, you know, and as my 
lady brought her up in luxury some people think she 
Las claims upon Madame Falconer.” 

“If she had, she forfeited them when she made 
her wilful marriage,” said Rossitur. “ Bat enough 
of her. Please goat once to Miss Lyle, Mrs. Gorset. 
I am anxious about her.” 

The housekeeper hurried away as directed. She 
returned some time later with the declaration that 
Miss Lyle had had a severe chill, and that a servant 
had been sent for a physician. 

Charlot did not emerge from her room that day, 
nor for days afterwards. The shock and exposure 
consequent upon her involuntary bath iu the lake 
had resulted in a low, nervous fever, which, although 
not especially dangerous, yet confined herto herroom 
and to her bed. 

Vernon remained at the abbey throughout the day 
on which the supposed “ accident ” had occurred and 
returned to the “ Barley Mow” in the evening, to 
receive the condolences of his valet and confederate 
at the unexpected termination of the day’s adven- 
ture. 

Rossitur prolonged his stay at the abbey for a 
week, but was not permitted to see Miss Lyle. He 
vied with Vernon in sending bouquets to the invalid, 
Vernon receiving flowers daily from a Langworth 
ficrist, and Rossitur finding his in the abbey conser- 
vatories. 

Every day Vernon sent a brief note to his fair 
cousin, expressing his grief and remorse at her ill- 
ness, and every day Rossitur sent to her the choicest 
grapes and peaches the vineries and forcing-houses 
of the abbey could afford. 

It seemed as if the two men were rival suitors for 
Miss Lyle’s hand, but Vernon was careful always to 
speak of the girl as his cousin and toavow merely a 
strong brotherly interest in her. 

At the end of a week Rossitar went back to town. 

Vernon lingered a month at the “ Barley Mow. "— 
a month which he thought the dreariest he had ever 
kuown, Then, as Charlot Lyle did not yet see 
visitors, he returned to London to there await her 
recovery. 

“'There’s no use in burying myself alive at that 
country inn, without society or occupation, in a dead 
stagnation,” he observed, in the course of a conver- 
sation with his valet. “She'll be months in re- 
covering. It would be just my good luck if she 
should die after her long illness. I can return to the 
neighbourhood of the abbey if she recover and try 
again. Just nowI have a fancy to look after Harold 
Park and learn the state of his health.” 

“You will fiud him nearly at the last gasp, I 
think,” said Gannard, quietly. ‘‘ They must be apon 
the verge of starvation, Poor, ill, and hopeless, he 
will soon be out of your way.” 

To assure himself that this prophecy embodied a 
truth, Vernon went out to Kensington the very day 
of lis arrival in London. 

He found the artist and his wife in the rooms they 
had occupied before he had begun to work his eyil 
schemes against them. 

The little parlour was painfully neat and clean; 
the fire was very low, yet bright; the flowers 
bloomed with their old brilliancy in the windows, 
and Mrs. Park, bright and cheery, with a patient look 
in Ler blue Irish eyes, and a sweet, sad smile on her 
full lips, was busy colouring photographs at one 
window, while at the other, propped up in an 
iuvalid-chair, Harold Park was busy also at his 
ease), 

There was an atmosphere of keen and biting 
poverty in this bare little parlour; yet the room 
was pleasant and inviting, and the flowers served to 
hide its excessive dreariness, 

The art's. was very thin; his eyes were unnatu- 
rally bright, aud on his high, prominent cheek-bones 
glowed a scarlet spot as bright as the carmine on 
his palette, 

Vernon received a cordial welcome from both 
husband and wife. Visitors were few now-a-days 
at the artist’s poverty-stricken studio, and Winifred 
Park, although she had no cordial liking for her 








husband’s cousin, welcomed him gladly, im the | grimed: miners with a consideration that borders on 


hope ‘that. his visit would please and interest the in- 
valid, 

“At work?” said Vernon, in surprise; looking 
from the husband to the wife, and back again. 
“ You are better, then, Park?” 

The artist's face shadowed. 

“I am not so well, Vernon,” he answered, with a 
pitying look at his wife. “Notnearly so well. ButI 
cannot bear to lie in bed longer and see my brave 
wifé’colouring photographs, toiling early and late, 
to pay our rent‘and tocarn our bread. It’s hard to 
be laid on the shelf, Vernon, to find oneself uscless 
and dependent, to see the little wife one: onglht to 
guard as one’s choicest treasure turning into the 
bread-winner of the family. And so ly have taken 
up my brasil again.” 

“He would go to work,” said Mrs. Park. -“1 
could not help it, Mr. Vernon, and the doctor says it 
will be better for Harold: to work thaa tolio in bed 
fretting all the time.” 

“ How does the remittance, on account of the pic- 
tures he ordered, from Sir Mark Trebasil hold out ?” 
inquired Vernon, 

“ We have used a part of the money,” auswered 
the artist. “ This invalid chair, which is on wheels, 
you see, and can be lowered into a bed by touching 
this spring, was bought out of Sir Mavrk’s: money. 
But we have laid by all that remains, with the 
resolve not to touch it in any case until the picture, 
of which it was in part payment, is completed. 
Winifred says it would not be honest to uso the 
money until we are able to return an equivalent for 
it, so she has taken to her present work. I have 
been a month upon my first picture for Sir Mark.” 

Vernon came forward and looked over the artist’s 
shoulder. 

Its subject was old and hacknoyed, but treated 
with a freshness and originality that made it strik- 
ing. It represented a girl with eyes and hair like 
midnight chained to a rock, with birds hovering in 
the gray sky above her, and the gray, cold sea 
creeping cruelly nearer and nearer, its waters 
already above her feet. In the girl’s face was a 
sharper terror than death by the waves could 
inspire, an awful expectancy, a dread horror, whick 
the pencil, not the pen, could properly depict, It 
was a grand and powerful picture, and Vernon’s 
countenance expressed his surprise at the genius 
displayed in it. He had thought Park’s talent quite 
ordinary. 

“* Andromeda!” he ejaculated. “What power 
you have put in it! I never dreamed that you had 
such stuff in you, Park. You'll have the choice 
place in the Academy next season. Trebasil gets a 
bargain.” 

The artist smiled sorrowfally. 

“T am no genius, Vernon,” he said, “but as a fire 
sometimes flames up brightest before expiring, so 
my poor little talent concentrates itself in this last 
effort. It’s the swan’s dying song.” 

“ Don’t say that, Park. You distress me,”’ 

“The doctor has avowed the truth, since I urged 
him,” said Park. “Why should weshrink from con- 
sidering it? I hope that I may live to finish this 
picture. I would not die in debt. He the -_ : 
coming. The injury to my spine rreparable, 
fail on by day. Te but one trouble. 

Mrs. Park had quitted the room, else the artist had 
not spoken so freely. . 

“ What is your trouble?” asked Vernon. 

“What will become of Winifred when I am 
gone ?” and the artist sighed heavily. “She will be 
so poor, so desolate.” 

“T will look after her as if she were my own 
sister,” said Vernou, and he meant what he said. 
‘*Keep up your courage, my dear friend. Have no 
fears about Winifred’s future.’ Trust in me as in 
a brother.” 

Park pressed the treacherous hand extended to 
him; and, Mrs. Park returning, the subject was 
dropped. 

“T have been up at the Waldgrove Castls since I 
saw you last,” said Vernon, easily. “I mace alittle 
tour through Cornwall and visited some of our mu- 
tual ancestors. I wish you could have been with me. 
You would have found plenty ot subjects for your 
pencil.” 

“Is Sir Mark at the castle?” asked Mrs. Park. 

“Not at present. He is expected soon, I heard. 
I stopped at a little wayside inn a mile or two from 
the castle, and heard strange stories of his fierce 
temper, his generous disposition, his great, noble 
heart, and all that gossip a loving tenantry delight 
to indulge in concerning their lord. He's a great 
favourite among his people; but he may well be, 
since he has pampered them with model cottages, a 
school, and actually, if you can credit it, a library and 
reading-room! Think of a reading-room for those 
Cornish clodhoppers! And he owns a couple of 
mines, one of tin and one of coal, and he treats his 





folly. They all rejoice at the prospect of his return. 
They will. light the bonfires and ring'the joy-bells 
when he comes, Their great grief is that he does 
not marry and-settle down.” 

“ Strange that he does not marry,” said the artist. 
“He must be thirty years old... He has been good to 
us, and we should rejoice in his happiness. So, he 
iscoming home soon, I must hurry on my pictare,” 

Vernon remained a little longer, and then departed, 
meng in fine spirits, yet with a feigned gravity of 
visage. 

During the next three months he made two visits 
at the little Kensington cottage, and made one trip 
down into Cornwall. In both cases his visits were 


tory. 

Park's painting was approaching completion, but 

his eyes were grown more lustrous, his face thinner, 

sufferings more severe. It was plain that his life 
could not wadare much lenger under the encroach- 
ments of his disease—that, as Vernon phrased it, ho 
had already one foot in the grave. 

During his visit to Blair Abbey Vernon did not see 
Charlot Lyle, and learned that she had not been out 
of her room since: the day on which she had visited 
the Island ‘!ower. Herlow, nervous fever had con- 
tinued like a slow fire, consuming her strength, and 
Mr. Gorset. tearfally declared to Vernon that “it 
was doubtful if that poor young creature lived the 
year out.” 

It may be imagined with what cecret exultation 
Vernon heard this announcement. 

The summer wore away and the auiumn came. 
It had been a month since Vernon’s visit to Blair 
Abbey, and he was seated in his luxurious chambers 
in London, for he had long ago ventured upon his 
“ expectations ” sufficiently to exchange his quarters 
at a small hotel for expensive apartments in an 
aristocratic quarter, and was again a man of fashion. 
He was puffing lazily at @ cigar, while Gannard ex- 
plored the columns of a fashionable journal. 

“It’s over a year, Gannard, since you and I set 
out upon our project of hewing my path clear of 
obstacles and straight to the inheritance of the 
Trebasils,” said Vernon, the red spark of his cigar 
glowing at his mouth amidst a wreath of smoke, 
“and we have not fairly removed one obstacle yet.” 

“ We have, nevertheless, had a great measure of 

and I am content,” said the sleek valet, in 
a tone of satisfaction. “Rome was not built ina 
day. We cannot expect to do everything at once. 
The artist Park is the same as dead. He is slowly 
dying, and no one can blame you for his death. 
Miss Lyle is ill, and may die, but you cannot be 
blamed in that affair either. The thing has been 
well managed. Thereis no stain of blood on 
bands. No onecam trace your agency in the fates 
of the artist and Mise Lyle. You have next to dea) 
with the baronet, but it will be best to let him live 
until these two are dead.” 

**T have no stain of blood upon my hands,” said 
Vernon, turning his bands over as if to examine 
them, “but is there not a stain of murder on my 
soul? Bah! am [ growing sentimental?” and his 
voice became impatient.and full of self-scorn. “That 
is not like me. By the way, I think I'll ran down 
into Cornwall by the night express. I am sure that 
Rossitur went down yesterday. I was at his cham- 
bers to-day and his man said that he had gone into 
the country. Miss Lyle may be about again,” 

‘‘ He has gone down to meet his friends who have 
spent the summer abroad,” said the valet, “I see 
that Madame Falconer and her adopted daughter and 
heiress, Miss Stair, have returned from their tour on 
the Continent and are expected to arrive at Blair 
Abbey this evening.” 

Vernon’s eyes glittered with sudden excitement. He 
flung aside his cigar, ejaculating : 

“Ts that so? ‘They have returned to England? 
Then I’m off for Blair Abbey by the first train! Pack 
my valise and call a cab, Let’s be off!” 





CHAPTER XIiv. 

Ir was a lovely day in October when Madame 
Falconer and Joliette Stair, with Mrs. Bittle, their 
confidential serving-woman, emerged from @ first- 
class compartment of a railway carriage at Lang- 
worth, and entered the Blair Abbey barouche, which, 
with champing horses andliveried attendauts, awaited 
them at the station. 

The aged mistress of the abbey sank back upop 
the yielding cushions with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Her trip upon the Continent had changed her in 
some respects, but how her servants could not quite 

iscern. ; 
f ‘She was the same dwarfed, humpbacked mistress, 
with high, imperious voice, keen, peering black eyes, 
and overbearing manner, and, yet, despite this fact, 
there was a softness and sweetness in her withered, 
parchment-skinned face that her servants had never 


seen there before. 
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She seemed to regard Miss Stair with a fond idol- 
tary, such as @ young mother displays towards her 
first-born, Her eyes grew tender when they reated 
upon Joliette; her cracked voice had a thread of 
sweet music in it when she addressed the girl. 

As for Joliette, her beauty seemed to have gained 
ararer splendour during her absenee. The diamond 
that one year ago had been inthe rough was now a 
brilliant. of the first water, exquisitely cut and 
polished, . The girl bore herself like a youug princess, 
yet showed to the servants a kindly graciousness, to 
Mrs. Bittle on affectionate consideration, and to her 
bencfactress a love and reverence as genuine as they 
were great. 

Mrs. Dunn, with the wee baby-heir of Sir Mark 
Trebasil, had left the train at the last station before 
arriving at Langworth, tae nurse having instructions 
to proceed by carriage to a cottage in the couutry, 
some ten miles distant from Blair Abbey, which cot- 
tage had been hired and furnished for their occu- 
paucy by Madame Fulconer’s lawyer, who was also 
her confidant. 

As may be supposed, Joliette parted with her 
baby-son with many a pang at her heart, but she ac- 
quiesced in the wisdom of Madame Falconer’s deci- 
sion, and bore her trial with a brave seeming. 

The long drive from Langworth to Blair Abbey 
was performed in an hour, aud the barouche entered 
at the lodge gates, and rolled swiftly up the avenue. 
It drew up in the carriage porch, and Adyian Rossitar 
opened the door for them, his face beaming joy and 
welcome. e 

**You here!” exclaimed Madame Falconer. * This 
is a surprise, Adrian.” 

“ A pleasant one, I hope, godmother,” returned the 
young man, gaily, ‘“ We are glad to see you back 
again. Welcome home, Joliette.” 

He assisted Madame Falconer to alight, but she 
declined his farther services, and, leaning upon 
Joliette and upon her gold-headed staff, entered the 
great hall. 

Rossitur followed in their wake. 

Mrs. Gorset had assembled the servants to welcome 
home their mistress, 

Madame Falconer greeted her housekeeper with a 
clasp of the hand and a few friendly words, spoke to 
the assembled servants, a word to each, and then 
passed into the drawing-room. 

Charlot Lyle awaited them here, 

She was looking remarkably well, considering that 
she had so long been out of health. <A bright colour 
bloomed in her cheeks, which were softly rounded. 

“How well you are looking, my dear,” said Ma- 
dame Falconer, pales her cheek. “ Mrs. Gorset 
wrote me you had been ill. You do not look as if 
you had.” 

“T had a nervous fever, followed by chills and 
fever, madame,” answered Charlot, in the awed kind 
of voice with which she always addressed her 
patroness. “I have been well nearly a month.” 

“You should have had a medical man down from 
London,” said Madame Falconer, judicially. “It. is 
always well to be prompt in the treatment of disease. 
Where is Mrs. Gorset ?” 

‘The housekeeper came forward from the threshold 
where she had waited, 

“ We will go up to our rooms,” said her mistress. 
“We have soareely time to dress fordinner. There 
is no news, Gorset 2?” 

“No news, madam,” replied Mrs. Gorset, reveren- 
tially. “Everything has gone on like clockwork 
during your absence.” 

“Very well. Send a cup of tea up to my room. 
Bittle, give me yourarm. Mrs. Gorset, attend my 
god-daughter to her apartmeuts.” 

And so, with a vast deal of ceremony, Madame 
Falconer proceeded to her own rooms, and Joliette 
was escorted to hers. . 

Directly after the ringing of the first dinner-bell 
the various members of the family reassembled in the 
drawing-room. Madame Falconer was attired in a 
long black. velvet dress with a superb parure of 
diamonds. Joliette wore a tea rose silk with, orna- 
ments of pink topaz. Charlot Lyle, who was required 
by her employer to ‘dress well, wore a pale blue silk 
dress, which well became her delicate blonde love- 
liness. A cluster of pink roses adorned her breast. 
She were no other ornaments, 

Dinner at Blair Abbey was always a long and 
ceremouious affair. Madame Falconer, having had 
but few interests in her lonely life, had learned to 
Set an undue value upon forms and ceremonies, and 
dinner at the abbey was very like a State banquet. 
, A little after eight o’clock Madame Falconer, lean- 
ing upon Rossitur’s arm, led the way back to the 
drawing-room. 

The fires were burning, for the October evening 
was chilly. The curtains were dropped over the 
windows. The gas-lights burned softly in the tinted 
globes. Two branching candelabra, filled with 


piano. Tables, with open portfolios of engravings, 
were scattered conveniently about. A leok of occu- 
pancy already replaced the look of desertion that had 
so lately overapread the grand apartment. 

Joliette played upon the finely toned piano, and 
Charlot Lyle’s soprano voice accompa’ her own 
delicious contralto in @ song. Rossiter med 
his part in the impromptu eoncert, and ame Fal- 
coner, leaning back in her chair with closed eyes, 
gave herself up to am unwonted delight, 

After the music the young people gathered ina 
group about the aged mistress of Blair Abbey, who 
smiled upom them all, as if feeling herself to be the 
sun and author of their happiness. 

“* You did not tell me how you chanced to be here 
- = time of our arrival, Adriau,” said Madame 

aleoner, toying with the exquisite glass hand- 
screen she held. 5 

Rossitur laughed boyiskly. 

“I will explaia now,” he said. “Pike day before 
yesterday I met in Regent Street. quite by accident 
your lawyer. I asked him whefe you were. He 
said that you were in <——-> Tagked him when you 
were expected to return. He replied that would 
probably arrive at Blair Abbey this eadilic I de- 
sired to know by what remte you were geturning, and 
where you would stop im Leadon, that. I might meet 
you and escort you but, to my surprise, he 
said cuvtly thet i yow had desired my escort you 
would have waiiten tome and informed me of the 
fact, and tha you would resent cuch @m imperti- 


nence on ” 

. Quite sight,” said Madame Faleoner, nodding 
her head ogly. “If I had wanted your 
assistamee I should have asked for it. Unasked 
assistance ig often more disagreeable than the most 
complete silence.” 

Rossitur’s fair face flushed, but he did not resent 
this plaimmess of speech. Instead, he remarked, 
simply : 

“| thought you would like to find me here, af 
rate. It was the least mark-of respect I cobiiteer 
you, who have always been my best friend.” 

“T am glad te find you here,” said theaged lady, 
emphatically. “I ‘like you, ape and you are 
always e¢ welcome in my house ag if you were my 


own son,” 

“E could not hear of you anywhere upon the Con- 
timent this summer,” said Kossitur, after a brief 
silence. “I have chanced to meet several seturned 
tousistie, but mone of them had seen you. The Mar- 
tons were im Germany; the Lelleta at Veniee; St. 
Johm. wae in Switzerland, and Lord Elmouth was in 
the * Wugadine.’ Neme of these people-coukd give me 
the slightest clue to wanderings.” 

Joliette bent closely over an engraving. 

“It is not strange that people do not meet 
the Continent in so long a tour,” said Madame Tab. 
coner, composedly. ‘The Continent is of consider- 
able extent, and not at all likean English county. 
People miss each other at every turn.” 

“ But none of these people had even heard of you 
as being anywhere on the Continent this summer,” 
persisted Rossitur, considerably puzzled. 

“That's not singular either,” declared 
Falconer, with a short, mirthless laugh. ‘ We were 
not at Venice, not in Germany, nor Switzerland, nor 
the ‘Engadine.” We spent our summer in the 
Pyrenees. Charlot, my dear, please ring for coals. 
There is a decided difference between the climates 
of Paris and Cornwall, Joliette. I feel a keen, de- 
cided chill,” 

Rossitur might have returned to the subject, but 
thht he saw with considerable bewildermeut that 
Madame Falconer desired the discussion closed. Why 
should she decline to talk of her summer’s trip ? he 
asked himself. What was this mystery? For that 
there was some mystery in the case even his unsus- 

ici brain detected 
” Madame Falconer read his puzzled face as readily 
asan open book, and began to talk volubly of the 
Pyrenees, in a manner that tended to lull his sus- 
picions that all was not right. 

She told of their sojourn in Paris, and a general 
conversation followed. 

At eleven o’clock Joliette kissed her benefactress 
and retired with Chariot Lyle. 

Adrian Rossitur lingered for a few minutes’ pri- 
vate conversation with his godmother. 

“T see you wish to speak to me of Joliette,” said 
the old lady, smiling. “Is she not beautiful, 
Adrian ?” 

“Beautiful as a night in the tropics, godmother.” 

“ And good and sweet as she is beautiful,” said 
Madame Falconer, with enthusiasm. “Adrian, I 
believe I love her better than I ever loved a human 
creature before! There is no better lover than a 
childless, disappointed old woman! She is become a 
part of my very life. She will never disappoint me 
as Helena did! Did you know that I have made my 








white forests of wax candles, burned upon the grand 


will in her favour ?” 


“Yes, godmother, and I am glad of it. Jolietto is 
all you say,” said Rossitur, warmly. ‘“ She deserves 
your love and tenderness, I have thought sometimes 
that J some secret sorrow——” 

He paused, not willing to mention the name of Sir 
Mark Trebasil, or describe the scene he had wit- 
nessed in the pine wood on the Tyrolean mountain- 
side one year before. He could not betray the con- 
fidence tacitly reposed in him by Jolictte. 

“ Nonsense exclaimed Madame i'alconer. “ Joli- 
ette’s whole goul lies bare in myight. Secret sor- 
row! Secret fadge! Have yom fallen in love with 
my heiress, ea, Adrian ?” 

“T love her as if she weremy gister. We were 
brought up naueh as brother am@ sister, you know,” 
said Rossitur. “I should.es soon thimk of marrying 
my own sister—if I had one—asefl marrying our 
dear little Joliette, But I amin lowe, godmother.” 

“Ab! [ thoughtso. I knew yom were come to the 
confessional. And who is the lady, Adrian?” 

“Miss Lyle,” answered Rossitur, proudly. “ Char- 
lot Lyle, godmother. I have not apokem to her of 
my love. I could not do so in homaur until I had re- 
ceived your consent and approval She is under your 
charge, and youware my best friem@. Is is due to you 
aud to her that I speak to you fixst.” 

“ Certainly. Charlot is poor, bat she is of goo 
| birth—a Trebasil.on her mother’s side, and conse- 
quently of the best blood in Cormwall. She is a lady 
by birth and education, beautiful, gentle and good,” 
said Madame Paleoner. “ She make you a good 
wile, and you are rich enougik for basi, i wil give 
her » dowry, and you shell maary her ameoon as you 


“If she will have me,” anid Ressitur, mervously. 
The door opened at thie juncture, amd with wiuy 
Mrs. Gorset entered the moom, bearing o 
letter on a salver. 

“I beg your pardom, Madame Valeoner,” she said, 
“but the butler has just given inte my hands a lotte: 
whieh came for you thie morning in the post-bay, 
and which he te deliver.” 

Madame Palcaner teok up the missive, and Mrs. 


Gerset retired. 

“From Londem!” eai@ the fd lady, tearing open 
the envelope. “Am@from Hilena Malvern! Sho is 
| in a a is this? Her thriftless 

husband is she kas returned to England 
—to—to kneel at my feet—those ave her words. She 
thet I will not refus@her a home and slielter, 
aa she has been. a be hero in the 

i us 

“You eamnct what she asks, godmother, 
more’s the paty- You cammot turn her from the 


“loan for her-dlsewhere. I cannot havo 
— 

“She ie young, godmother,” urged Rossitur. “ You 
cannot pension her like a disabled servant, aud send 
her away. Ungrateful and selfish as she is, the abbey 
which was her early home ought to give her at least 
a. shelter in her poverty and grief.” 

“You are right. Yet mark my words, Adriav 
Rossitur!” cried the aged lady, with the look of a 
prophetess, one forefinger uplifted, her eyes burning. 
“ We are happy now, yet with the coming of Helena 
Malvern the serpent will enter our paradise.” 

Stera and bitter words were these, but the heart of 
Adrian Rossitur echoed them. 

(To be continued.) 


FLORINE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Vivian Metmonp and Hubert Denver were re- 
turning from an excursion into the country. For a 
time they rode on carelessly chatting, but for the 
last half-hour they had lapsed into silence, suffering 
their horses, as far as speed was concerned, to follow 
their own bent. It was as lovely an afteruoon—now 
nearing, the sunset “hour—as ever rejoiced in the 
affluence and glory of early June. 
Vivian Melmont was a fine-looking man, well 
formed and above the medium size. His complexion 
was clear, his eyes dark and thoughtful, while his 
hair, black and lustrous, clustered round a brow 
so ample that it might have been said of him, the 
same as Queen Elizabeth said of Bacon, her lord’s 
Keeper, “ His soul lodgeth well.” His finely cut 
lips, in certain moods of mind, were wont to gather 
a little sternness about tnem, but that would often 
broken by rare, sunny smiles. Yes, Vivian Mel- 
mond was a fine-looking man. 
Hubert Denver was dark-complexioned, and, after 
a certain fashion, very handsome. There was not 
a feature in his face that could have been termed 
otherwise than handsome; and yet there was some- 
thing bold and sinister so wrought into the texture 
of his whole countenance—even his dark moustache 
was so trained as to be in keeping with the expres- 
sion—that is could hardly fail to inspire distrust— 
sometimes aversion. 
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He and Vivian Melmond were acquaintances, 
even friends, in all those little courtesies and 
tighter confidences that touch the outer circles of 
‘ite, but there were inner chambers in the heart of 
Vivian Melmond, full of sacred, delicious aromas, 
where, had he been admitted, he would have found 
himself a stranger. 

At the end of a lane bordered by grass and 
flowers, Denver stopped his horse. 

“What say you, Melmond, to riding down this 
ane r 

““Why!should we? I can’t see that it leads to 
anything but a little brown house half concealed 
by a tangled coppice.” 

** Brown nests often hold bright birds,” was the 
answer. 

‘* And for that reason I decline going.” 

“For my part, I never neglect to please myself, 
when a good opportunity offers for so doing ; and, 
as for yon, you needn’t fear of trenching on a single 
article of your rigid moral or social code, knowing 
as I do that the bloom of a Hebe, combined with 
the grace and beauty of Venus herself, would ex- 
cite ia you no emotion more vivid than cold admi- 
ration. For my part, I am no stoic.” 

“Only selfish and unjust,” were the words that 
rose to Melmond’s lips, but he merely said : 

“How thrives your suit with Miss Elinor 
Aubrey ?” 

** Well enough.” 

“If it be your wish that it should continue to 
thrive we had better hasten homewards instead of 
going down the lane.” 

**] know perfectly well how far I can venture, so 
it is unnecessary that your fears be excited in that 
direction. I need them not.” 

** Don’t be too certain. But even if your suitas 
regards Miss Aubrey is not endangered I think we 
had better omit going down the lane.” 

“Ah, I comprehend,” said he, with a light 
laugh. “Itis for the bird in the brown nest that 
you fear P” 





RESCUE. ] 


Melmond neither admitted nor denied the asser- 
tion. 

A feeling of triumph flushed Denver's swarthy 
cheek, and gleamed in his bold black eyes. 

“Thank you,” said he, ‘‘for even tacitly admit- 
ting my attractions. But why not speak out boldly, 
pe tell me I am a handsome fellow, so fascinating 
that there is danger of my luring the bird from her 
nest?” 

“T will admit that you have a certain fascination 
about you, but——” 

He involuntarily stopped short, for the expres- 
sion of Denver’s countenance struck him very un- 
pleasantly. Immediately recovering himself, he 
inquired the girl’s name. 

“Florine is the only name I know her by. But 
why do you clip your words? I have certain fas- 
cinations about me, you say, and there you stop.” 

“T will add that I don’t think they are of a kind 
to prove irresistible to many, though they are to 
some. I have often met with a young girl of a free, 
joyous, open, and almost careless nature, who stil] 
seemed—so keen and delicate was her moral sense 
—as if she had been crowned with a wreath of 
aspens, ever ready to flutter and shiver if a single 
breath of evil passed over its leaves, May the 
brignt little bird we are speaking of prove to be one 
of these.” 

epery bit his lips, hesitated, and then finally 
Said : 

“Go with me, and judge for yourself.”, 

“JT will,” said Melmond, for, as he pictured her 
to himself, young, innocent and beautiful, he thought 
how different is the wave of roses that sway to tle 
free, fresh breeze of morning from that caused by 
the gliding of aserpent beneath them; and was 
seized with a desire to watch over her, and shield 
her from harm, if any were intended. 

‘Now, if, like me,” said Denver, as they turned 
down the lane, “ you should fal! in love with her at 


first sight.” 
“Is itreallyso? Doyouloveher? Well, there's 


| 
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no dangér, if I am as uniganienel as you imaging 
Tam. = I’ve always belicved you to be callous— 
that if you havea heart i is where love canna% 
teach it,” : 

“In that you are mistaken. The crescent moor 
hung low in the west when I first met Florine— 
the same moon is now in its wae and I love he 
still.” 

‘* Marvellous constancy !” ) . 

“As for my constancy, my love is as likely to 
change as soon or sooner than tiie moon. i 

“And what of Miss Aubrey? I must again re- 
mind you of her,” 

“ What of her, do youask? She is safé snough, 
as I have already given you to understand. Isnant 
let her slip, for she, you know, holds a golden key; 
which will open to me mines of wealth and splen- 
dour. I have forbidden myself to love any woman 
seriously—that is, with a love that I mean shall 
ultimate in marriage—who cannot do this. It isa 
duty I owe to myself, for, to confess the truth, all 
that I inherited from my ancestors melted away 
long a Since my mother died my sister has given 
mea home, but she is now married, and I cannot 
depend on her.” 

“Look! Is that Florine ?’”? Melmond inquired. 

“ Yes.’ 

They were riding so slowly that the green sward 
gave back no sound to the horses’ feet, so, that as 
she was bending low over some white lilies, she was 
not aware of their approach. 

** Florine.” y 

Denver whem he spoke was a little in advance of 
Melmond. 

She recognized the voice, and as she raised her 
bowed head the delicate yet fresh bloom of her 
checks deepened to crimson. 

Melmond thought there was a troubled look in 
her soft black eyes, and that hovering on her lips, 
red as a cleft pomegranate, there was alight, waver- 
ing shadow of pain, which marred whatin a face 
the type of hers is almost always a swect and joyous 
expression. . , 

Her attitude was full of unstudied grace, heigh- 
tened by the easy sweep of a plain white dress, and 
the wavy flow of a profusion of brown tresses, whose 
golden gloss was brought out and heightened by 
the level sunbeams which had found openings in 
the surrounding shrubbery. 

After the one quick, troubled glance flashed on 
Denver, shé turned her eyes to Melmond with a look 
of inquiry. - 

“My friend—Mr. Vivian Melmond,” said Den- 
ver. 

“Your name, Mr. Melmond,” her countenance 
brightening as she spoke, “is one I have often 
heard.” 

How sweet was her voice, as clear and distinct 
it ran like a silver ripple along the full tide of the 
choral vesper hymn of the birds, which, from the 
ae swallow to the * holy lark,” made the air 
vocal. 

For a single moment Melmond breathed ‘the 
balmy, delicious airs wafted from the flowery vales 
of childhood. 

The cold, stern realities of life all melted away, 
and he seemed to be listening to a dear sister's 
voice, who for many long years had been sleeping 
under the violets. 

The tone, the accent, almost exactly the same, 
eliminated a ray—an electric spark, whose subtle 
nares quickened into life memories which long had 

ept. 

“Flory! Flory! what are you doing there? 
Come into the house!” cried a voice, which 
like a knife with a jagged edge tore through the 
chorus of bird songs, and like a whirlwind swept 
away the golden mist of Melmond’s memories, 

He looked and saw in the doorway, round which 
clustered climbing roses—a frame little in keeping 
with the picture—the form of a woman. 

“Do you think you’re a queen, that you shirk 
all the work and leaveit for me?” she asked, as 
Florine turned and walked towards the door. 

She was obliged to pass so closely to Melmond 
that he could see that tears were gathering uader 
her drooping eyelids. 

* Good evening, Miss Florine,” he said, aud smiled 
as he spoke. 

She smiled in return, but it was only a poor, 
wan, meagre smile that the sweet lips were able to 
fashion. 

**T will see you again to-morrow,” said Denver, 
with a sudden impetuous movement, reining his 
horse up to the doorstep, just as she reached it. 

** No, don’t come—don’t come.” And the motion 
of the little hand as she said this was quick and im- 
perious. 

The next moment she entered the house, and tho 
door was slammed to by the woman who had called 








er. 
“ Who is that uncivil woman?” inquired Mel- 
mond. 
**She’s commonly called Elspy Thorpe—some 
times old Goody Thorpe.” 
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“Thorpe? I’ve heard that name before. Is she 
Florine’s mother ?”? 

‘Of course not. How could you for a moment 
suppose that such an ogress was the mother of a 
girl Law pe ” ars r 

“ Suc ping mig earing her name re- 
calls her to mind. I used to occasionally see her, 
and, unattractive as she now appears, I remember 
that she possessed a certain kind of beauty in no 
small degree. It was years ago, for then I 
was & boy. Since then I have never seen her 
till now, and I can well imagine how in a series of 
years the whole person, more particularly the lines 
of the face, may be warped and moulded by the 
never-ceasing influence of the inner life and of rude 
and vulgar surroundings. Her greed of gain used 
to be and no doubt is still her master passion, to 
gratify it her nearest approach to enjoyment.” 

“ According to your theory, the sooner Florine 
is removed from such an atmosphere the better it 
will be for her, I will set about accomplishing it 
at once. If she were rich—low as I suppose her 
origin to be—I would marry her. As it is—well, no 
matter—we won’t discuss the subject now.” 

There was no need that he should. Melmond 
saw that in his looks which made him resolve to 
do all that he could to defeat his purpose, and Mel- 
mond was not one who was likely to be baffled in 
accomplishing what he believed to be right. 

They rode side by side in silence, each having 
ample food for his thoughts. Those of Denver were 
busy weaving evil and tangled meshes in a way to 
present a smooth and shining surface to the appre- 
hension of Florine; while the mind of Melmond, 
though often reverting to her, was haunted by a 
misty, vague perception that Hlinor Aubrey, Den- 
ver's fiancée, in some way which he could not well 
determine, resembled the coarse, masculine-looking 
woman which he had just seen. It was in vain that 
he wearied himself in his endeavours to decide 
whether the similitude consisted in some trait of 
countenance, tone of voice, or peculiarity of 
manner. 

* * * * * 

Elspy Thorpe watched Melmond and Denver 
from a window till a turn in the road prevented 
her from longer seeing them. She then spoke to 
Florine. ; 

“Tam going away this evening,” she said, “and 
may stay till midnight, for aught I know; so when 
John comes in from work give him his supper, and 
then go to bed. Remember, you aren’t going to sit 
up wasting candles for the sake of reading poetry 
and such kind of stuff.” 

She left the house by the back door, and instead 
of going by the road crossed the fields and pastures 
and shaped her course towards a large, haga 
house more than half a mile from the populous vil- 
lage where Hubert Denver, since his sister’s marri- 
age, for the greater part of the time resided. As 
she proceeded with rapid steps, scarcely swerving 
from a beeline, she could now and then obtaina 
glimpse of the house through the trees, when she 
would soliloquize in earnest yet broken sentences, 
apparently too much preoccupied to be conscious 
that she gave utterance to her thoughts. 

“Is Miss Elinor Aubrey at home ?” she inquired 
of a boy she encountered as she passed the stables 
belonging to the splendid establishment allnded to. 

“Yes. What do you want of her ?” said he. 

“That’s my business.” And she entered the 
house by a back door, without the ceremony of 
knocking. 

_ “What do you wish for ?” said a woman, address- 
ing her, who was busy with the household duties. 

“Tm going up to Miss Elinor’s room. She’s 
there, I know, for the window curtain was drawn 
aside, and I could see her.” 

“I don’t think she would like to see any one 

is evening.” 

“Well, I should like to see her, and that is 
enough.” 

But Miss Aubrey’s neat-handed waiting-maid 
who stood near thought differently, and, darting 
by her, she reached the room first. Elspy Thorpe 
Waa in season to hear : 

«, ell her I can’t see her this evening.” 

. >&, you can,” was Elspy’s answer, “But I 
aon't waat this girlhere.” And, taking the little 
Waiting-maid by the shoulder, she thrust her into 
the hall and cleged the door. 

a his is insefferable,” said Elinor Aubrey. 

You are too bold—you take too great liberties, 
such as I neither can nor will submit to.” 

Elspy Thorpe laughed derisively. 

“ When you find out what I came for you will 
“4 paras she said. 

“Tell me at once, then, for I wi isi 
be a short one.” " 1 ~ ok a T af 

“T shall take my own time,” she replied, seating 
herself in a low cushioned chair, covered with crim- 
eon silk brocaded with gold. 

You are insolent,” said Miss Aubrey. 


remark, “I see that it is covered with just such 
stuff as the walls are. The carved roses overhead 
don’t look bad either, and as for the carpet, it is 
splendid. Every time I put my foot down it seems 
as if I were crushing a parcel of real flowers. Your 
dress, too, is fit for a queen. The diamonds are 
real, not imitation, I s’pose, that sparkle so on that 
bracelet clasped round yon arm?” 
Miss Aubrey could not resist the temptation to 
reply. 
*“No one who knows me could for a moment 
imagine that I would condescend to wear false dia- 
monds,” she said, with a haughty toss of the head. 
“T said it on purpose to make your eyes flash 
fire, just as your father’s used to when he wasa 
little uppish.” 
‘** What do you mean ?” 
“T will you when I am ready. I want to 
look at Mrs. Aubrey’s picture first. It’s in the 
next room, if it’s where it used to be. It’s getting 
too dark to see now, so I’lllight the gas. I’ve 
matches in the little box I always carry in my 
pocket.” 
_She rose, pushed open a door which stood a little 
ajar, and entered an apartment adorned with a large 
number of pictures, among which were several 
family portraits, 
“TI suppose you call this your mother’s likeness ?” 
she said, placing herself opposite a portrait of a 
young woman, who might have been intended for a 
representation of Eve in Paradise, with nature’s 
daybreak on her face, so fresh and bright was her 
beauty. “ Why don’t you speak? - Do you call this 
your mother’s likeness ?” 
**T don’t choose to answer so idle a question.” 
“Tl ask you another then. Do you think that 
you and this picture look alike? But first examine 
yourself in the glass, and then come and compare 
yourself with it.” 
‘“* Elspy Thorpe,”’ said Miss Aubrey, “Iam parti- 
cularly engaged this evening. I wish to be alone. 
I told you when you first came that your call must 
be a short one,” 
“ And I told you that I should take my own time. 
And now since you don’t choose to tell me your 
opinion of this picture I will tell you mine, and 
that is you don’t look half so much like the like- 
ness of the late Mrs. Aubrey as you do like me.” 
Elinor Aubrey took no notice of this except by a 
disdainful smile. 
* But I know who does look like it. Shall I tell 
you ?” 
“Do as you please. I am perfectly indifferent 
about it.” 
“ That is false—you do wish to know. I can tell 
by your restless eye and burningcheek. So I won't 
keep you in suspense, but tell you that the girl 
who lives with me looks as much like it as if she 
had been Mrs. Aubrey’s own child. Nothing 
strange neither, for she was.” 
“ WhoamIthen? Tell me—whoam I?” 
‘The daughter of the late Captain Dyke, and the 
niece of old Elspy Thorpe !’’ 
** What you say is false as your own black heart.” 
“Tt is true—I can prove it.” 
* Woman,” she exclaimed, her eyes flaming with 
anger, but with lip and cheek as pale as death, 
“don’t try to deceive me. If you do, you will find 
that Iam one to fear and dread. It will be easy 
for me to be dangerous.” 
As she ceased speaking and stood with com- 
pressed lips the sileat fury in her eyes was truly 
appalling. Elspy Thorpe quailed before her. 
Then she repeated, in a slow, emphatic manner: 
“It is true—I can prove it,” 
‘** How can you prove it ?” 
** By papers in my possession, and the testimony 
of a man ready to ‘speak the truth if well paid for 
it. He will tell you that you are a changeling, and 
that she who has always been known by the name 
of Florine oe is not my niece, but the daughter 
of the late Alban Aubrey and Annabelle his wife. 
I was Mrs. Aubrey’s nurse. She died when her 
child was six weeks old. You, the daughter of my 
brother who followed the seas, were two weeks 
younger, and your mother died when you were 
only a few hours old. I had the care of both of 
you; my husband was at sea with my brother, and 
1 was tempted by the evil one, I suppose, when Mr. 
Aubrey began torecover from a very long illness, 
occasioned partly by grief on account of the death 
of his wife, and one day asked to see his child to 
place you in his arms and tell him that you were 
his poor, motherless little daughter.” 
‘**T hate you for what you have done, but it shan’t 
be undone. The cup you have held to my lips 
sparkles with gold—it shall not be dashed away 
—never. I will clutch it as if with a death-grasp!” 
There was a wild energy—a kind of savaye force 
expressed in her attitude, her countenance, her 
voice, which words cannot adequately describe. 
“* Give me what I ask,” said Eispy Thorpe, “and 
all, as heretofore, will remain concealed. Refuse, 


“What will satisfy you?” 

** A home in this house during my life; a suite of 
rooms furnished as richly and comfortably as yours, 
a carriage at my command, and servants to do my 
bidding.” 

** You are truly modest in your demands,” 

There was not much in these words, but then 
it was said with a scorn go intense—and so im- 
perial. 

“Don’t forget that you are Elspy Thorpe’s niece, 
and that you are inher power. If it be my pleasure 
that you should be my waiting-maid, yon dare not 
refuse.” 

A stifled moan broke from the haughty girl’s 
lips, but it was a moan of defiance rather than grief. 

“Do your worst,” she at length said. ‘‘ Let the 
girl have her own.” 

Elspy Thorpe only smiled. She knew that this 
mood would change—that her anger would 
succumb to her desire to remain in her present 
position. Her sense of right was too weak, her 
nature too ignoble, to mean what she said. She had 
expected, and was consequently prepared for some- 
thing like the throes and struggles she was now 
witnessing. 

“Tf I don’t say anything to her, they will spend 
themselves, and die out the sooner,” she said to 
herself. 

She accordingly remained calm and reticent. 
Her patience was tried, but not exhausted. It was 
full half an hour before Elinor spoke. She then 


said : 

“ You shall have what you demand ; not because 
I’m willing to yield it, but because I must. Nothing 
short of it will—as I suppose—buy your silence.” 

“Tt will not. I in my turn must buy the silence 
of him who is in possession of facts which will 
prove all that I’ve told you.” 

** How can you buy itr” 

‘With the houseand land which my brother gave 
me before he went on the voyage from which he 
never returned. It wasfor Florine’s sake more than 
mine that he gave it to me. She was then at 
school, where she had been more than two years, 
for he said that his daughter should have a good 
education,” 

‘Did he know who she was? Did you tell him 
what you had done?” 

“No, I never dared to tell him. He thought she 
was his own child. I was glad he did think so, for 
when his vessel. was wrecked, and he with most of 
the crew perished, the guilt of that deed wasn’t on 
his conscience,” 

** And who is this man that’s to be the demon of 
my life, with a power like that of Dionysius, 
when he caused a sword tobe suspended over the 
head of Damocles by a single hair, when in the 
midst of feasting and revelry ?”” 

“ That’s a secret between him and me.” 

* Ah, you’re afraid to tell me.” 

“You may call it fear, cunning, shrewdness, dis- 

cretion—or what you will. One thingI believe to 

be certain.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“That my life is held in his. The sword that 

threatens you will protect me.” 

** Well, I shall know who he is when he takes 

possession of the property which is to be the re- 

ward of his silence.” 

“He won't take possession of it, That is to bea 

condition of the bargain. It will be leased to one 

wko wilt be as ignorant of the real owner as will 

you,” said Elspy. 

“And then you’ll be content—happy, you may 

imagine?” 

“{[ imagine that my content, my happiness, will 

be the gauge of yours. Deal with me accordingly. 

But it’s getting late, so I'll leave you to your 

dreams.” 
* * + + * 

Elspy Thorpe did not return home the same way 

she came, but took the longer and more circuitous 

route through the village. When she came in sight 

of a building where Hubert Denver had recently 

taken rooms she saw there was a light still burning. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she entered the 

house and rapped at his door, 

At.sight of her a look of displeased surprise 

passed over his countenance. She was quick to 

detect it. 

“You are saying to yourself, ‘What does old 

Elspy Thorpe want ?’ Only this—to tell you that 

she’s about to leave her home for another, and that 

Florine, who wiil be compelled to leave at the same 

time, is unprovided for with a home. You can 

make what use of the information you please, [ 

don’t ask anything for it.” 

“Thank you—thank you. Stepina minute.” 

“1 thought your frowns would turn to thanks.’” 

“ Piye minutes ago I shouldn’t have thought of 

asking a favour of. you.” 

“You've altered your mind now.” f 

“Yes, I was writing a note to Florine, and 








this is what I call an easy, comfortable chair,” 
Said she, paying no attention to the young lady's 


and you will be homeless, without a roof to shelter 
you.’ 


if you will take it toher it may prove of signal ser- 
vice.” 
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© Well, I'll wait, if it won’t take you too long.” 

“‘T will detain you only a few moments. It was 
nearly finished when you came.” 

He wrote rapidly the few lines required to finish 
the note. 

‘‘ Shall I read it to you ?” said he, throwing aside 
his pen. 

** Of course, I ought to know what is in it.” 

And Denver read as follows: 

“Miss FLor1IngE,—A lady who lives a retired life 
is desirous to engage a young girl for a companion, 
who can read to her, tend her birds and flowers, 
and occasionally do a little sewing. She has heard 
of you, and thinks that you will suit her. To- 
morrow, an hour after sunset, she will send a car- 
riage for you, so that you can come on trial for 
a few days, when, if mutually pleased, she hopes 
you will be induced to remain, for, at least, several 
months.” 

‘“* Won't it be a good home for the girl ?” he asked, 
when he had finished reading. 

“Virst-rate. And the sooner she’s there the 
better.” 

Florine was asleep when Elspy Thorpe returned 
home; so she placed the note on a table near her 
bedside where she could not fail to see it. 

“Aunt Elspy,” said she, next morning, with 
the note in her hand, “ I’ve something I wish to read 
to you.” 

** Well, read away.” 
Florine obeyed, and then inquired what she had 
best do, 

“Go, to be sure. You'd be very silly to let such 
a chance slip.” 

“I wish the lady had signed her name, or at least 
told where she lives.”’ 

* You'll find out both when you get there.” 

Florine did not feel exactly satisfied, but in leav- 
ing home she would leave nothing she loved but 
her flowers, and they with all their beauty were 
po dumb friends, and she longed for human sym- 
pathy. 

instead of an hour after sunset, as‘ specified in 
the note, it was nearly two hours when a carriage 
stopped at the door. It was quite dark, as the 
waning moon had not yet risen, and the stars were 
mostly obscured by dull, heavy clouds .A man 
stepped from the carriage and assisted herto enter. 
He followed an‘! took a seat by her side, but did 
not speak. After what appeared to her a very long 
time she ventured to inquire if they had not nearly 
reached the place where she was going. 

** Only a few miles farther,’’ was the answer, in 
a voice which she recognized as Hubert Denver's. 

“Why are you here, Mr. Denver? Tell me— 
what does it mean?” 

“It means that I have kept my word. I said to 
yo": last evening I would see you again to-day.” 

**And I told you not tocome. You knew that I 
didn’t wish to see you.” 

“You did wish it in yoursecret heart. You were 
deceived.” 

‘* No, it is you who are deceived.” 

‘Florine, it is no use to bandy words. I will cut 
the matter short, and tell you that I love you 
better than any woman I ever saw.” 

*T don’t know, Mr. Denver, but that I ought to 
feel flattered by such a declaration, but I don’t in 
the least.” 

** You will change your mind when you find your- 
self in the midst of the splendour with which I 
intend to surround you.” 

‘With which you intend to surround me? I 
don’t understand yeu. Iintend to earn my bread 
by faithfully serving the lady who sent for me.” 

“You prefer to work for a living?” 

“ IT do.” 

* Well, we are at our journey’s end now ” 

The carriage stopped, and Florine saw the gleam 
of a light through the trees and shrubbery; but 
the house whence it proceeded could not be distin- 
guished through the gloom. It was reached bya 
winding footpath, and Denver conducted her into 
an apartment, small but luxuriously furnished, 
which communicated with other and larger rooms. 

‘*T should like to see the lady who sent for me,” 
= Florine, finding there was no one to welcome 

er. 

“ You ean’t see her to-night,” was Denver's an- 
swer. “Iwill send Linda, who will attend to all 

ur wants.” And he left the room. 

Early in the morning Denver received informa- 
tion which obliged him to leave in haste: He had 
intended to remain till after breakfast, but the 
business which demanded his presence could brook 
no delay. He, therefore, sent for Linda, and di- 
rected her what to do. 

“The suite of rooms,” said he, “appropriated to 
my niece, the young lady who came here last night, 
is‘ amply sufficient for her accommodation. She is 
always to remain there when I am absent. You 
alone are to attend to her wants. Here is the key 
—see thet you don’t leave the door unlocked for a 
tingle moment, and you shall be well rewarded.’’ 

“Tll keep a sharp look-out,” Linda agsid. 


When she carried her her breakfast Florine in- 
quired if the lady had yet risen. 

* There’s no lady here but you,” she replied. 

“There’s one who lives here, Shesent for me. 
Has she gone away ?”” 

“ No lady, since Mr. Denver's mother died, has 
lived here, except his sister, and she was: married 
about a week ago, and has:now gone away with ler 
husband.” 

“There certainly is a lady who lives: here. 
~~ sent for me last nightto come and stay with 

er.’ 

“Did she, poor soul?” said Linda, giving her a 
keen look, as she turned and left the room, mrarmur- 
ing to herself, as she did so, “The 1 is 
demented. I now understand why Mr: Denver 
wishes her to be kept under lock and key. But 
crazy or not ey bee. a perfect beauty.” 

Florine, who ught she heard the-elick of the 
lock, ran to the door and tried it: Yes, it was fas- 
tened. What could it mean ? 

Then, as the thought flashed upon her mind that 
Denver had deceived her, and enticed her to this 
secluded spot, she was thrown into a state of agi- 
tation which almost verified what Linda imagined 
concerning her. 

After awhile this wilder mood passed off, and her 
mind settled down into.a dull stifling anguish as she 
thought how utterly friendless she was. 

The dark, leaden clouds of the previous evening 
had looked wild and ominous, but they were stirred 
by the wind, and seemed less desolate than the pre- 
sent weird, dreary weather, with the silence un- 
broken by a single sound, save the measured, 
unceasing drip, drip, drip, from the eaves. 

Hours passed away, and then there was a break 
in the clouds. A sudden ray of sunshine darted 
into the room. Soon a western breeze sprang up, 
soft and balmy, and the clouds, as if touched by an 
enchanter’s wand, were sweptaway. In an instant, 
as it were, golden splendours flooded the valleys and 
crowned the hills. 

Florine seemed to feel the renewal of nature’s 
vivifying glory in her own soul. blessed pre- 
sence appeared to be near, which strengthened and 
sustained her. She could almost hear “the angels 
lift ‘the folds of rustling air.’”” She was no longer 
afraid. She felt the truth of the words which in- 
voluntarily escaped her lips: 

** Evil on itself shall back recoil.” 

She felt happy, and she was humble, too, for sh® 
knew not that “the dust of golden lilies was on 
her feet.” 

She stood at the window. She had raisedit, andas 
her eye scanned the windings of the high road, with 
its border of shrubbery flushed with wild roses, she 
heard the sound of wheels. Her courage, her 
heroism died away. Her heart stood still with féar. 
Denver was'near at hand. A minute more and the 
vehicle had come in sight. 

It was a chaise, with the top thrown back, so that 
the occupant was fully revealed. 

Qh, joy! Oh, rapture! It was not Denver. It 
was Vivian Melmond ! 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Portce.—The total authorized strength. of 
the Metropolitan Police on the 3lst December, 1873, 
was 9,883, being an increase of 122 men: above the 
strength at the corresponding date in 1872; the 
increase being 10 inspectors, 8 sergeants, and 104 
constables. The duties of the Metropolis absorbed 
18 superintendents, 184 inspectors, 770 sergeants, 
and 7,133 constables; the royal duckyards and mili- 
tary stations, 4 superintendents, 37 inspectors, £4 
sergeants, and 504 constables; and the Government 
and private establishments at which the Metropo- 
litan police are employed at the cost of the depart- 
ments or persons on whose behalf they are 
employed, 14 inspectors, 54.sergeants, and 472 con- 
stables. 

TyPHvs FROM THE GARDEN.—“ R. W. B.” sends 
out a note of warning, As the season, says he, is 
near at hand when typhus, cholera, and the reat of 
the horrible diseases that are attributed’ to the 
eating of plums, and the drinking of impure water, 
are expected to be in full force, I wish, through you, 
to draw attention to a common source of disease, for 
which we are indebted to the garden. All gardeners 
like to have heaps of fermenting rubbish, to which 
they keep adding, and it is quite evident the stench 
that putrefaction engenders is by them very. much 
enjoyed. Within a stone’s throw of my residence 
are two gardens, fram which at almost every season 
of the year, but more especially in the autumn, the 
most horrible effluv’a emauaty and I expect some day 
to be smitten by the poison, as one of the necessary 
consequences of living in a country-house, and 
keeping the window open for the admission of fresh 
air. When cauliflowers and other vegetables of the 
cabbage tribe are in use the offence acquires its ut- 
most force, and the dreadful odours that the heaps of 





rubbish diffuse cannot but be dangerous to all wko 





breathe them, and especially to the young and deli- 
cate. Long, long agoI noticed in my own garden 
that the cabbage tribe were encouraged to breed the 
pestilence that walketh at noon-day, and I insisted 
that the refuse of cauliflower and brocoli crops should 
be buried as fast'as possible, and that there should 
never be: any accumulation anywhere about the 
place of decaying vegetable matter. Proprietors 
must cope with the evil if'they would have it abated ; 
for if’ t do not see an end made of the muck it 
will be secretly stored to ferment, and fill the air 
with poison. If it cannot be buried, it should be 
burned, but the burying is the least trouble, and it 
turns the stuff to good account as manure, 


FACETIA. 


Wwuar is better than mig of mind ina railway 
accident? Absence of body. 

Wur is:the root of the tongue like a dejected man ? 
Because it is down in the mouth. 

Men talk about the idle wind, but the wind'is al- 
je busy, and, like a cheerful farmer, whistles at his 
work, 

A Tuer, who lately broke open a grocer’s ware- 
house, excused himself on the plea that he only 
went to take tea, 

A Higuuanp young lady was informed that 
blindman’s buff was the fashionable colour, and 
asked for some silk of that shade on her visit to 
Aberdeen, 

AN interesting little boy, timid when left alone in 
a dark room, was overheard recently by his mother 
to say in his loneliness, “ Oh, dear, don’t let any oue 
hurt me, and I’ll go to church next Sunday, and give 
some money,” 








A SEA GREEN (UN). 

Ted: “I say, George; what.do they use those 
old horses for on the sands?” 

George: “‘ Why, don’t you know? they hang the 
towels on them to dry.” 

A TEACHER who, in a fit of vexation, called her 
pupils a set of young adders, on being reproved for 
her language, apologized by saying that she was 
speaking to those just commencing their arith- 
metic, 

ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 
Elderly Gentleman now has received a brick on 


' his head from the bricklayer above) ; “* Hi! confound 


you, sir; do you see what you have dropped?” 

Voice from above: “All right, guw’nor; yer 
needn’t trouble to bring it up.” 

A RASH REFUSAL. 

Customer (flying from importunate tradesman) : 
“No, thank you, nothing more,really! Not another 
article, thank you!’ Good morning!” 

er ea ha!—refusing his own umbrella !) 
—Punch. 


Wuar’s tas Marter?—Nothing particular, only 
two ladies are. travelling in the samo carriage 
on @ Continental railway, and are dying to know 
when they ought to change carriages, yet they would 
rather die outright than speak,.because each one 
thinks the other one a “person,” [N.B. They pass 
the place, of course. Hooray! |—Judy. 

EpucationaL ADVANTAGES.—The Danbury News 
tells of an Irishman who found a Government 
blanket recently, and rolling it up put it under his 
arm and walked off, saying: ‘ Yis, that’s moine—U 
for Pathrick, and S for McCarty; be me sowl, but 
this larnin’ is a foine thing, as me fayther would say ; 
for if I hadn’t am edication I wouldu’t have been 
afther findin’ me blanket.” 

Tux following is the copy of a will left by a.man 
who chose to be his own lawyer: “This'is the last 
will and testament-of'me, John Thomas. I give all 
my things to my relations, to be divided among them 
the best way they can. N.B.—Ifanybody kicks up 
a row, or makes any fuss about it, he isn’t to have 
anything. Signed by me—Jouw Txomas.” 

Deap on ALivs.—A person meeting with an ac- 
quaivtance after « long absence told him that he wa 
surprised to see him, for he had heard that he w#s 
dead, “But,” says the other, “you find the report 
false.” “’Tis hard to determine,” he. replies, “for 
the man that told me was one whose won! I would 
sooner take than yours.” 

A Youne SportsmMay.—" Dad, if L were to seea 
duck on the wing, and were to shoot it, would you 
thrash me?” “Qh, no, my son; it would show that 
you were a good mar and I would be proud of 
you,” “Well, I peppered our old duck as she was 
flying over the a+) to-day, and it. would have 
done you good to have seen drop.” , 

DuRrtne the personal canvass of a certain Parlia- 
mentary candidate among the electors, he and his 
friends, calling at a huckster's shop, found only @ 
boy, who, having learned their business, went to the 
foot of the stairg and:called, ‘‘ Mother, here amon = 
wants yor vote for him t’be a Parliament man- 
+ Well,’ shouted the mother, ‘‘tell him thy feythers 
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not in; but if he'll chalk his name on th’ counter, 
we'll inquire into his,character ” , aed 

‘A But or Fare.—A countryman with his bride 
stopped atan hotel the other day. At dinner, when 
the waiter presented a bill of fare, the young man in- 
quired, “ What’s that?” “That's a bill of fare, 
said the. waiter. The countryman took it in his 
hands, looked inquiringly at his wife, and then at the 
waiter, and finally thrust his hand into his pdcket 
and inquired, “ How much is it?” 

HIBERNIAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

An Irish servant observing her mistress feeding 
a pet female canary, asked “ how long it took. them 
craturs to hatch ?” 

“Three weeks,” was the reply. 

“Och, sure that is the same as any other fowl, 
except a pig.” 

A veritable fact, 

A MODEST REQUEST, 

“Can't you manage to give my son one of the 
prizes at the breaking-up?” asked a mother of a 
schoolmaster. 

“No, madam, your son will stand no chance; he 
obsti nately persists in idleness.” ‘ 7 

“ Oh, but then,” said the fond mamma, “if that is 
so, you can give him a prize for perseverance!’ 

A FLATTERER NONPLUSSED. 

A gentleman lately complimented a lady on her 
improved appearance, 

“Yon are guilty of flattery,” said the lady. 

“ Not so,” replied he, “for I vow you are plump 
as a partridge.” : 

“ At first,’’ said the lady, “I thought yon guilty 
of flattery only, but you are now actually making 
game of me.” 

THINGS WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEI. 

A fruit tree that keeps away pilferers by its own 
bark. 

Gas that would go out at night and come in again 


’ in the morning. 


A saucepan that would boil over with rage when 
the cook is insulted. 

A clock that is so conceited as not to run down its 
own works, 

GROUSE SEASON, 

Nephew (who has dropped into the club and finds 
his uncle at dinner): ‘' Hullo, uncle! I thought 
old Jolliboy always dined with you?” 

Uncle; “ Oh, so he does, my boy, so he does; but 
don’t you see, just in the grouse season, it’s—well 
we don’t dine together, The fact is, you know that 
—that there’s only one back toa grouse—you un- 
derstand ?”— Fun. 

“ BELIEVE IN YOURSELF AND OTHERS WILL BELIEVE 
IN YOU.” 

Monsieur Bilboquet : (** Peintre Académicien ’’): 
“Ttell you, sare, zat ze seoret of all true art is lost, 
and zat paintiog is a zing of ze past. Zere are not 
more zan sree men living who are worzy of ze name 
of painter!” 

His Patron and Admirer: “Yes—yes, And: who 
are the three men, Monsieur Bilboquet?’’ 

Monsieur Bilboquet: “ Vell, I am one of zem! 1 
have forgotten ze names of zee two ozers!”’— Punch. 

Tue Crepir oF Spain.—The papers announce 
the disappearance from Norwich of a late secretary 
to a provident society, a defaulter to the imposing 
tune of 10,0002. By the natural attraction of de- 
faulters to Spain, that country was at once hit on as 
his place of flight, and. police-officers, were sent 
thither after him, who have since been tracking the 
defaulter from town to town, and on the 8th inst. 
arrested him at Valencia, If tiie Spanish. authori- 
ties are animated with any patriotism, will they not 
show a remarkable want of sympathy in case they 
give up an unfortunate defaulter?—Punch. . 

DIALOGUE IN A CEMETERY. 

Wife: “Ah, husband, do you see this beautiful 
tarving ?—how delicately cut in the pure white 
stone!” 

Husband: “Yes, very pretty.” 

Wife: “ But, William, you have no taste for-art 
yOudon’t enjoy these thingsasI do. Just noticethis 
slende: column of immaculate marble, with the touch- 
ing ar so beautifully carved, “ Do they miss me 


at home?” 


Husband: “Yes, 1 see; and here is her name on 


the foot-stone— ©. A.B,’ Yes, they miss her, if that 
was her name.” 


And there came silence. 

THE Marcy oF INTELLEC? Nogru o’ TWEED.— 
It may well be said that in Scotiend wisdom comes 
out of the mouths of babes and suckiin 8s, when we 
find the Edinburgh School Board adv: ing for “an 
infant mistress and three certificated assistants, one 
male and two female” —infante, also, we presume— 
for their public schools. In spite of the proverbial 
parsimony of our neighbours ayunt the Tweed, we 
Gud the Edinburgh Board offering what it calls a 
- mlnnimum,”’ but what we Saxon pock-puddings 





would have called “maximum,” salary of 50/. to 
the infant mistress and male, and 50/. to the female, 
assistants! Who can say that Scotland is not the 
schoolmaster’s paradise, when even an infant with 
the gift of teaching can begin where many an 
English schoolmaster leaves off, at 601. a year ?— 
A WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 

The following spirited advertisement does its 
authoress infinite credit : 

“To the public: Whereas my husband, Edward 


| Jones, bas falsely advertized that I have left his 


bed and board, and that he will pay no debts of my 
contracting, etc., this is to inform the public that the 
aforesaid Edward H. Jones had neither bed nor 
board for me to leave, he having been living at the 
expense of my father; and, farther, under pretence of 
procuring money 'to pay his way to Birmingham, he 
borrowed a pound of my father; and with that paid 
for his advertisement against me, and even after this 
dastardly act he took all the money I had and bor- 
rowed every penny in my mother’s possession, and 
left town, ‘The scampueed not have advertized that 
he would not pay debts of my contracting, for the 
public will know that he would not even pay his own. 
He is a lazy, ungrateful scoundrel; not.content with 
living at the expense of my relatives and borrowing 
their money, he publishes an outrageous falsehood.” 


NOTHING BUT WORK. 
% — but work,” said poor motherless 
Nell, 
As she entered the shop at the stroke of the bell, 
As she took up her needle and broke off her 
thread, 
“Nothing but work—why, one better be dead. 
Would I might ramble from morning till night, 
With nothing to do—what a blessed delight! 
My lily-white hands like a lady's would be, 
My life, oh, so happy—my actions so free!’ 
‘Nothing but work,” said young carpenter Ben, 
As he laboured, the most discontented of men; 
‘** Hand-saw and chisel, and augur and plane, 
Nothing but work, with but Tittle of gain. 
Yonder fine gentleman roams at his will, 
Cash in his pocket, and cash in his till, 
While Fate keeps me busy, with no chance to 


shirk ; 

Nothing but work, ah! nothing but work.” 

Suddenly something came into the day ; 

Gloom, like a pall, o’er our heritage lay ; 

Fear and distruss cooled the ardent man’s zeal 

Ruin and panic stopt short the mill-wheel, 

‘** No work,” soon muffled the factory bell, 

“ Nothing to do,” was soon whispered to Nell; 

“No houses building,” says carpenter Ben; 

“ Nothing to do for the busiest men!’’ 

“ Nothing to do!” what a terrible cry ; 

Cobwebs hung thick, as the stars in the sky, 

Over the factory windows and doors— 

Dust-heaps, ungathcred, now littered the floors. 

Ne!l had: enough of her “ lady-like ’”’ walks, 

Ben had.too much of his pipes and his talks ; 

Idleness:now, that: had glittered like gold, 

Proved like a tragical story oft told. 

By-and-bye confidence reigned in the land! 

Hope, with her angelsa—a beautiful band, 

Marched through the cities, and marched 

through the towns; 

Labour sent forth her sweet musical sounds. 

Pretty Nell took up her needle and thread, 

Singing, ‘‘ "lis labour that sweetens our bread.” 

Ben, in his workshop, begs rather to-day 

Por over much labour than over much *5¢ a 
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GEMS. 


Pripk increases ourenemies, and puts our friends 
to flight. 

IF all those who obtain not their desires should 
die of disappointment, who would be living upon 
the earth? 

ANcIENT Proverss.—Such as the tree is, such 
will be. the frnit.—Sorrow’s. best antidote is em- 
ployment.—Sincerity is the parent of truth.—Trath 
is the basisiof all. excellence.—Receive: instruction 
with gratitude—Self-denial is the most exalted 
pleasure. 

Ler not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast 
thrice reviewed the transactions of the past day. 
Where have I turned aside from rectitude? What 
have I been doing ? What have I left undone which 
I ought to have done? Begin thus from the first 
act, and proceed; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
zich thou hast done be troubled, and rejoice for 

THE BEAUTIFUL.—Perception of beauty is one of 





toms of admiration in animals of a lower grade than 
ourselves. The peacock excites no deference from 
the splendour of his plumage, nor the swan from her 
snow-white feathers ; and the verdant fields, in their 
summer bloom, attract no more than as their flowery 
sweets allure the insect tribe, who in their turn are 
followed by their foes. To man alone belongs the 
prerogative of appreciating beauty, because admira- 
tion is graciously designed as the means of leading 
him on to moral excellence. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To CLEAR A GARDEN oF CATERPILLARS.—Pro- 
vide. a few common glass bottles, and an equal 
number of stakes about the thickness of a common 
walking staff. Push the stake into the ground, say 
nine to twelve inches, as required for firmness, and 
reduce the top sufficiently small to admit of its 
going into the bottle, so that the wind may not 
blow it off. If the plot of cabbages or goosseberries 
is small, one bottle will be sufficient for say each 
one square pole of ground. Whether placed 
amongst bushes or vegetables, the bottle should be 
about twice its length above them. The bottle has 
for the butterfly an attractive influence, and it will 
alight upon the bottle in preference to anything 
else in the garden. When the butterfly settles it 
deposits its eggs. The eggs deposited on the bottle, 
as may be understood, do not hatch as they would 
if deposited upon a cabbage or gooseberry leaf, and 
therefore fall to the ground innocuous. 

CoLour.—We do not study sufficiently the art of 
colour ; and. by this neglect the effect of many an 
expensive wardrobe or elaborate piece of furniture 
is disagreeable. One or two colours should be dull, 
and not too pale; this is not generally known, or it 
is forgotten, and the result is the coarse and vulgar 
contrasts that we see around us. Blue is a favourite 
colour, yet it is rare in nature; there are but few 
blue flowers; there isno blue in the human race; 
blue eyes many fancy they possess, but a clear blue 
is the rarest thing in nature. Green is becoming in 
itself, because it annuls any tinge of green which 
may be latent to the complexion. Deep, heavy reds 
are much used by the old Italian artists for dra- 
pery, but they need to be contrasted, as it would be 
difficult to do in dress. Yellow is an unjustly 
despised colour; it has many beautiful shades, and 
only when too pure proves unmanageable. A brown- 
ish yellow is more suitable for elderly persons. A 
brunette should wear a green yellow. Pale green is 
trying to the majority of faces. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tus fortune of the late Baron Anslem de Roth- 
schild is estimated, according to a contemporary at 
more than a thousand millions of francs, equal to 
40 ,000,0002, sterling, 

Mn. anp Mrs. Cieaa, the former a clerk in the 
office of a wine company,in London, were the othor 
day awarded the “ flitch of bacon,’’ which, according 
to custom, is annually given at Dunmow to a married 
couple who can swear that they have had no quarrel) 
for a year and a day. 

Lona@eviTy.—A: woman named Betsy Letherton is 
now living at Tring who last birthday reached tle 
extraordinary age of 111 years, During the harvest 
last year she cut several sheaves of wheat, and in- 
tends, if all is well, making her appearance this 
year upon the farm of Mr, Mead, situated between 
Tring and Little ‘Tring. 

Tue death is announced of Mrs, Walter Lacy, who 
many years ago, as Miss Taylor, occupied a pro- 
minent position on the. London stage. She was the 
original Helen in the Hunehback,” which character 
she played (in 1836) at Covent Garden, to the Julia 
of Miss Faucit, Sheridan Knowles being the Master 
Walter and Charles Kemble Sir Thomas Olifford. 
Mrs, Lacy had long retired from the stage. 

A Roya Desror.—Queen Isabella has been sum- 
moned by her Parisian butcher and other tradesmen 
for non-payment of bills. Her Majesty's defence is 
that she contracted with her cook to supply the 
royal table at twelve francs a day per head; exciu- 
sive of wines, The court has taken a week to con- 
sider whether the ex-Queen of Spain shall be put 
on oath to answer the evidence given on these do- 
mestic particulars. 

Smokers in FRancs,— There are 5,671,000 
smokers in France, and their average consumption 
is 11lb. 20z. of tobaccoeach yearly. Out of 15,8 
emoke pipes, 5 cigars, and 2 cigarettes. The total 
number of cigarettes consumed is estimated at 
204 milliards a year, or 805 millions per day, 33 
millions per hour, 559,000 per minute, and 9,323 
per second ; putend to end they wou'd givea length 

of 2,057,930 kilometres, or 1,275,916 miles, which ig 

















the most decided characteristics by which man is 
distinguished from the brute. We discover nosym- 


about 514 times the circumference of the world 
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his pupils give surprising illustrations after one or two 
lessons. He will, no doubt, send you culars upon 
application, or you can buy “ Stokes on ory" at any 
railway station for a shilling. 

Comz Atone Do.—1. Practical instruction is neces- 
sary for learners who wish to know how to manipulate 
the organ. The organist of the church at which you 
usually attend would be a suitable person to whom an 
application on the subject might be made. 2. A lotion 
for weak eyes can be made ie by dissolving one 
teaspoonful of ground alum ina pint of hard water. 3. 
kim handwriting and spelling of your letter are fault- 
ess. 

W. J. J.—1. It is possible to attach a meaning to two 
or three of the words contained in your first sentence, 
but for the most part they are gibberish, as you know very 
well, 2, Whenever your lndy-love is with you, she should 
be placed on that side of you on which she is the more 
comfortable. 3. The cost of marriage before the registrar 
of a district is something under ten shillings. Twenty- 
give which personal at- 


the mother’s creditors for it. Secondly he inquires : “‘ If 
one of her sons pays her a certain amount of money for 
her trade and property, can her eréditors seize that 
it rty for ps: at which was due to them ?” Answer: 

the trade « spropesty moaned. to the son by reason of 
a valuable consideration, given by the son in good faith, 
the creditors of the mother have no right over the trade 
and Property. 

Manioy.—TIhe portrait seems to be that of a lady no 
longer young. It would be rude to endeavour to po the 
age more accurately. The portrait, we think, deserves 
to adm Earnestness, atatraroy Rete meee 
energy, kindness and amiability are to seen in this 
face. Then the rustic portal and the unaffected gaze 
suggests thoughts of repose. Of such a person as is here 
portrayed does Wordsworth seem to speak when he 


says: 

“ And, when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
conscic ined that it had left, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 





one days’ notice is required, to 
tendance is necessary. 4. Your handwriting is 
onenen for all practical purposes. 
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Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be destroyed. 
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NOTICES ‘lO CORRESPONDENTS, 

JeaniIz.—We cannot obtain what you wish for. 

E. A.—We are unable to comply with your request. 

GrorGcE.—We cannot publish an address in the manner 
requested. 

CupPens.—We do not know anything about the case to 
which you allude. 

Louisa H. S.—The hair is of a fine quality and of a me- 
dium shaded brown colour. 

F. F, F.—It is not at present within the scope of our 
intention to make these columns the medium of “ ex- 
change " between our subscribers. 

Maenus.—A silver tea service usually consists of the 
tea-pot, the coffee-pot, the sugar-bowl, the milk-jug and a 
dozen spoons. 

W. B.—If not too late your request will be complied 
pom Py wry to hear you have the prospect of managing 
80 well. 

J. J. C.—The verses you have sent commencing with 
Re wevte “Come to the woods” are declined with 

naAnKs, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Letters from the following have 
been received and duly considered:—Alice Maud, Rosa 
K.; R.G.C.; H. P.; and Lottie, . 

Patriz E.—To speak frankly we must say that as far 
as we can tell it is uot inour power to render you avy 
assistance, 

Weatuer VaxE.—Yon will be more likely to succeed in 
the object of your search by making some personal exer- 
tions in the port where your ship lies at anchor. 

Jamges B.—An attempt at the humorous which is. dis- 
tasteful to the reverential notions of our species is 
seldom successful. And is an exaggerated combination 
of deformities wit? We trow not. 

Amonoso.—It is doubtful whether the request contained 
in your letter cun be complied with, though certainly 
you seem to have done all that can be expected of you; 
but, 18 of course you understand, the best directed efforts 
are not always successful. 

C. D. W.—Persons resident in London wishing to en- 
list in the army will find several recruiting sergeants in 
the neighbourhood of the Horse Guards, Whitehall, wait- 
ing to attend to their wishes. The forenoon is the best 
time of day. 

H. D.—The best thing we can do for you under the cir- 
cumstances is to imitate parliameutary usage and direct 
your letter to lie upon the table. ‘There it can be seen by 
all for whom it has an interest in general and by any to 
whom it may be a special matter of concern, 

E, F.—The op must by this time have sailed. He 
will return‘ by-and-bye, when you can again serenade him 
with that dear old song called ** Wapping Old Stairs.” 
And when you sing that “ You ne’er gave a kiss to any 
but him,” will he, think you, be able to say the same ? 

C. H.—The orthography of your letter is unexception- 
able and the handwriting exceedingly good. As to the 
other matter, we ure not at present in a position to give 
you any information beyond that of which your own 
common sense must have already put you in possession, 

Lanca.—1, Wash the head frequently and do not use 
either oi] or pomade for the hair. 2. The Arithmetic 
book for beginners published by the National Society, 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, can be highly recom. 
mended. 3. The handwriting is bold and good. All the 
letters are excellently well formed. 

Joun ALBERT.—Your handwriting is very much after 
the style familiarly known as copperplate. You would 
probably find it ry to disp with some of the 
ornamentation if you would utilise it for business pur- 
poses. Wecannot help you to the other matter about 
which you write, ° 

X. Y. Z.—A man who, wishing to marry a young lady 
of fortune, states that “ he considers his love would amply 
compensate for her fortune,” certaiuly has a good opinion 
of himself. He emphasises the proverb “ Faint heart 
never won fair lady.” S y he can take care of himself; 
he needs no aid. 

Aw EnGLisu Griri.—Very few folks are they who have 
passed thirty and yet remain strangers to the weariness 
incident to “ hope deferred.” We shall do you no good 
by preaching about that. We may be of more service by 
adding (caustically enough, you will. say), that though 
you wish to hear farther from “ him,” yet, as he does not 
write,“* give him up.” 

Marte.—When the words “fond of dancing” are 
applied to an ordinary mortal who does not get his living 
by dancing they do not seem to imply that the said 
mortal is fond of work, Of course you would prefer the 
latter qualification in a husband and should therefore 
perhaps not rely on comforts and happiness upon the 
dancing propensities of an individual. 

ForGxtrut Grorce.—Take lessons in Memory of Mr. 
Stokes, of the Polytechnic, London. He can teach you 
by post, and his lessons will help you greatly, Mr. Stokes 
is lecturing at the Brighton Aquarium every week, and 














M.—We venture to say that your so-called poem 
on ‘* Captivity” would interest the public much less than 
your verses about the sister isle which on a previous oc- 
casion we felt compelled to decline. We have read all 
these rhymes about “Captivity ”’ twice and fail to dis- 
cover avy point in them. We really canuot see to what 
or whom they refer, unless the allusion is to such of 
those Fenians who are still suffering imprisonment. But 
even this is only a guess, and in such case the verses are 
in our opinion a failure, They will neverjrouse or excite 
anyone, 

THE WATCHER. 
She sits by the cottage window, 

Watching the glooming sea, 

The while she soothes with droning song 

The restless babe on her knee; 

Watching and waiting and longing 
For the light of the fishing-craft 
That sailed afar o’er the outer bar 
When the sea in the sunlight laughed. 


And now, when the storm is rising 
As night o’er the great world sinks, 
There is sad unrest in her weary breast— 
“Ah! will he come home ?” she thiuks, 
For the winds and the waves are fickle, 
And uneertain is fate’s decree ; 
And lonely lives have the weary wives - 
Of those who sail the sea. 
The kettle is merrily singing, 
The chamber is cheery and gay, 
Tn the cozy rays of the driftwood blaze 
Are the cat and her kittens at play ; 
And baby at last is sleeping, 
With red little fist doubled tight ; 
But the sad eyes still from the window-si'l 
Are strained through the stormy night. 
Isit the gleam of a lantern, 
Or but a cloud-chased star, 
That is suddenly tossed, now seen, then lost, 
Through the sweeping shadows afar ? 
No; it swings and springs on the waters 
As only a ship's light can ; 
And the fisher’s wife hath found new life 
In the coming of her good man, 
In the little cradle so softly 
Is baby now lnid away ; 
The light leaps higher from the driftwood fire, 
The kitteus more merrily play. 
The blush ou the cheek so comely 
Is bright as it ever can be ; 
Sweet are the lives of the cheery wives, 
Of those who sail the sea. K.D.U. 

8. A. P. J.—A special licence to marry will cost you 
quite 50. Such a licence cannot be had merely by pay- 
ing for it. You will have to satisfy certain officials con- 
nected with the Archbishop of Oanterbury on the subject. 
Your first step in this direction will be to make a per- 
sonal application at the appointed office situate in 
Doctors’ Commons on the south side of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Underneath a certain archway in that locality 
there are often to be found little men with white aprons 
ready, for a consideration, to show the intending bride- 
groom and his friends the way. 

A. B.—Carrier pigeons are specially bred for the pur- 
poses for which they are used. They also undergo a sort 
of training during which the weakly birds are eliminated 
and rejected. The accounts given of these winged mes- 
sengers verge upon the fabulous or marvellous. It is 
said that they can fly 500 miles at a stretch, their speed 
being 150 miles an hour, that they complete the distance 
between Paris and London in an hour anda half, that for 
short distances they beat the electric telegraph, and that 
next summer birds of this breed carrying dispatches be- 
tween Europe and America will fly across the Atlantic in 
so short a time as that comprised between sunrise and 
sunset ! 

Jxunnix.—The lines you have sent are very good and 
marked by a proper sentiment, which will, we think, be 
generally appreciated. They should be read by all who 
are, as you say, “ estranged.” 

Friends estranged ? Should rash words 


sever 
Hearts that kindly beat as one ? 
Shall the tempest frown for ever 
To eclipse the smiling sun ? 
Pleasant once your every meeting, 
Now each meeting gives but pain, 
Make the next a happier greeting ; 
And give each a friend again. 
Half a smile would wake rye | 
Half a nod all pride would b 
Brother reconci)'e to brother, 
And a calm the storm would end. 
B. J. W. asks, first: “ If a mother turns over all her 
en to one of he’: sons, ig that son responsible for 
ebts which she had run into before she turned her pro- 
perty over to him?’ Answer: The son is not respon. 
sible for the debts, but, on the supposition that he did 
not pay for the property, he might have to account to 


Hees, twenty-four, a bright brunette,and very lov- 
ing, would like to correspond with a tall, fair gentleman 
of moderate means. 

Rosa Mar, dark complexion, ladylike, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, desires to correspond with a tall, dark gen- 
tleman between thirty and forty. 

ALICE, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, and 
gray eyes, would like to correspond with a respectable 
young man with a view to matrimony. 

G. L., twenty-two, wishes to correspond with a lady 
about the same age; she must be of a loving disposition, 
dark complexion, domesticated, and also fit for business, 

Mary R., thirty-four, fond of home, and goodtempered, 
would like to correspond with a dark man about forty, 
tall, and fond of home, with a view to marriage. 

AFFECTIONATE WILL, tall, fair, light hair, good looking, 
and in a very good. position, would like to correspoad 
with a young lady about seventeen who must have light 
hair and be good lookiug. 

Louisa H.S8., twenty-one, medium height, considered 
pretty, brown, garly hair and hazel eyes, good tempered 
aud merry, fond of home, and would make a good wife to 
any gentleman over thirty. 

ANNIz, twenty-two, rather short, neither fair nor dark, 
but of a very cheerful and loving disposition, would like 
to correspond with a tradesman about thirty to thirty- 
five with a tolerable income. 

Forsaken Brssy is sadly in want of a young gentleman 
who would know how toa ae an affectionate, duti- 
ful wife ; she is rather tall, has gray eyes and brown hair. 
Respondent must have an income of 2001, a year. 

GextLe Annie wishes to correspond with a tall young 
man, not particular whether dark or fair. “ Annie” has 
hazel eyes, dark-brown hair, she is tall, and of an amiable 
Sameer until she is offended, and also a lass that loves u 
sgalior. 

L. L. L., twenty-four, medium height, a medical stu- 
dent nearly qualified, fair, good looking, well connected, 
and in a good social position, wishes to correspond with 
a young lady who has some fortune. She must be good 
tempered, affectionate, and fond of home. 

Saucy Potty, seventeen, wishes to meet with a nice 
young man two or three years older: Sheis of medium 
eight, rather stout, has nut-brown hair and y eyes, 
she is of a loving disposition, very fond of home, au 

would make a man a good wife. 

Parerrr Susr Fot.y wishes to meet with an affectionate 
young man about twenty-six or twenty-eight; she is 
short, fair, and considered good lookiug ; she prefers a 
fair young man with golden whiskers. No fops need apply, 
as she would make any working mana g wife, 

CoMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Witp Ross is responded to by—" Dicky,” tall, dark, 
considered good figure, officer in a volunteer corps, very 
loving, fond of music and dancing. ' ‘ 

J. H. W. by—“ Bessie,” twenty-two, medium height, 
brown hair and eyes, and very fond of music. 

Frae Jacx by—* a. C.," twenty-one, a Good Templar, 
blue eyes, dark, curly hair, and fond of ¥ f 

Dick Startieut by—* Beautiful Star,” who would like 
to hear farther from him as she thinks she would suit 
him in every way. 

Tuomas R. by—“ J, W. M.,” thirty: 5ft.4in., a widow, 
fair complexion, good tempered, fond of home, and would 
make him a loving wife. : 

J, B. by—“* Kate,” medium height, dark-brown hair 
and eyes, rather dark complexion, considered good look- 
ing, and ia “sweet seventeen " ; and by—“ Kitty,” seven- 
teen, of a loving disposition, and thinks she is all that he 


requires. 


ALt the Back Noxsers, Parts and Vouosres of the 
“Loxpoy ReaDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United rg may be fp Taree haltrene Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings a tpence each. 

Evearzopr’s Journa, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘Threepen“® 


TuE yey ieieases Toshime —— 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling an ghtpsnce. 

Live Aap Fasutow, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seved Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


*,° Now Ready Vou, XXII. of Tux Lospom ReapDer, 


= oe Tita and Leper 6 Vou XXII. Price Ows 


Psexnt. 
NOTICE, — Part 136, for Ssrrempzr, Now Ready 
price 
N.B.—CoskEsronr vents XUST ADDRESS THEIR, Lgrraas 
so THE BplTor or “Sux Lonvom Raven, 334, 
wc, > 
cannot undertake to return Rejeoted Manu- 
mS Ry "as they are sent to us voiumsarily, auruors 
should retain copies. 
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the Proprietor, at $34, Strand, b9- 
London: Published for yo 
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